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INSURANCE MEN 
DISCUSS GONVENTIONS 


Agree That There Are Abuses, But 
Find Corrective Measures Difficult 
to Outline 


MEETINGS CAN BE 
H. A. Smith on the World’s Insurance 
Congress—Views of H. W. Eaton, 
E. A. Woods and Others 


IMPROVED 


The Eastern Underwriter’s article of 
last week commenting upon the multi- 
plicity and doubling up of conventions 
in the insurance business has attracted 
considerable attention. The Eastern 
Underwriter wrote to a number of un- 
derwriters asking them the following 
questions: 

Does it not strike you that there 
are a great many conventions in 
the insurance business—that these 
conventions consume a great deal 
of time; that they are often held 
in inaccessible places; that fre- 
quently they are dominated by in- 
surance politicians; that occasion- 
ally they are not representative; 
that sometimes they are not worth 
while? 

Is there not some constructive 
criticism that can bring a reform? 

Mr. Lott’s Views Summed Up in Two 


Words 

Edson S. Lott, president of the 
United States Casualty Company, an- 
swered, saying: “My answer to every 
one of your questions, save the last 
one, is Yes. My answer to your last 
question is No. , 

Almost equally succinct is the opin- 
ion of W. C. Baldwin, president of the 
Pittsburgh Life. “You ask if I do not 
think that the holding of conventions 
in the insurance business has been car- 
ried to the extreme. Yes, I do.” 

Views of Henry W. Eaton 

Henry W. Eaton, United States man- 
ager Liverpool & London & Globe: I 
am quite impressed with the idea that 
there are a great many conventions in 
the insurance business, and consider- 
able effort has been made from time to 
time by persons who entertained that 
view toward the consolidation of or- 
ganizations, and so the saving of time 
and expense. This, however, has been 
difficult because the business of one 
State or territory differs in many ways 
from that of another and requires what 
may te termed “local handling” and 
different treatment. The National 
Board, as a national rating organiza- 
tion, was a failure because it was dif- 
ficult to devise plans of operation for 
equal application to all parts of the 
country. 

As to there being an objection to 

(Continued on page 9.) 
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COMMISSIONERS HEAR 
REPORT ON TABLE 


No Distinction Between U. S. and Can- 
ada Should Be Made in Mortality 
Inquiry 


BASED ON AMOUNTS 


INSURED 


Not Necessary for Larger Companies 
to Furnish Their Entire Experience 
for Investigation 
The National Convention of Insur 
ance Commissioners met in Monterey 
Cal., this week, and the most interest 
ing feature to life insurance men was 
the report of the Special Committee 
appointed to co-operate with the Actu- 
arial Society of America in the con- 
struction of a mortality table which is 
in keeping with the ascertained experi- 
ence of American companies, Har- 
wood E. Ryan, of the New York De- 
partment, is chairman of this com- 
mittee, other members being H. Pier- 
son Hammond, W. E. Otto and R. E. 
Ankers. L. G. Hodgkins, formerly of 
the Massachusetts Department, did not 
sign the report as he is no longer with 

the Department. 


Working With Companies’ Committee 
The co-operation of the Commission- 
ers’ Committee has been with a com- 
mittee of seven of the Actuarial So 
ciety of America, ! 
Hunter is chairman: an 
bers are John K. Gore, Henry Moi! 
A. Welch, Robert Henderson, E 
Rhodes and A. B. Woods As will 
recalled this committee on May 
made a report to the council of the 
tuarial Society of America, one 
graph of which read as follows 

c ‘ 
Ms 


Committees Meet 
: lose of the se ns f the 
Society a joint meeting of the two com- 
mittees was held followed by an ex- 
ecutive session of the Commissioners 
Committee A letter was prepared by 
the Commissioners’ Committee and 
sent to the Actuarial Society's Com- 
mittee requesting it to outline a tenta- 
tive plan for the investigation and to 
submit such plan for its consideration. 
This was done and a further joint meet- 
ing was held in New York on June 22, 
1915. At this meet.ag there was pres- 
ent by invitation of the Actuarial So. 
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INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS’ CONVENTION 





ciety’s Committee a special committee 
representing the American Institute of 
Actuaries, for the reason that it seemed 
desirable to invite the co-operation of 
the actuaries representing the younger 
companies located in the West and 
South. This committee is composed of 
Messrs. Franklin B. Mead, George Gra- 
ham, ‘A. G. Portch and Oswald J. Arn- 
old (chairman). All excepting the 
chairman were present at the meeting. 
After a full discussion of the tentative 
plan and of the various criticisms of- 
fered, the following questions and an- 
swers were adopted as representing the 
principal points to be considered be- 
fore the actual work of collecting data 
for a new experience can be com- 
menced: 
Tentative Plan 

1. Should separate investigations be 
made of the mortality in the United 
States and in Canada? 

It is thought that the data should be 
divided into poliices issued to residents 
of the United States of America, and 
policies issued to residents of Canada. 
No distinction should be made between 
the American and Canadian companies, 
the table for Canada being based upon 
policies issued in that country by both 
Canadian and American companies. 

2. Should separate tables be prepared 
for sections of the United States and of 
Canada? 

It is suggested that the State be re- 
corded in order that the committee 
should be in a position to prepare a 
mortality table for sections of the 
United States or of Canada if it be 
deemed advisable. 

3. Should the experience be based on 
policies, lives, or amounts? 

The new table should be based upon 
amounts insured, so that it would be 
available for the calculation of premi- 
ums and of reserves. No policies for 
less than $1,000 should be included, and 
policies for more than $100,000 taken 
at one time should be considered for 
all purposes as $100,000. In order to 
carry out this intention, the companies 
should be requested to give the _ ini- 
tials and the date of birth under all 
policies for $50,000 or more, and the 
necessary work of handling duplicate 
cases can be done by the committee. 

4. Should the investigation take ac- 
count of the plans of insurance? 

In order‘to avoid unnecessary labor, 
and as the greater part of the busi- 
ness is issued on comparatively few 
plans, it is suggested that provisions 
be made for investigating the mortality 
in four groups: 

A. Ordinary Life and Endowment in- 
surance maturing at age 80 or 8&5; 

B. 19 and 20 Payment Life; 

C. 19 and 20 Year Endowment; 

D. 10 Year Non-Renewable or Re- 
newable Term. 

Whether tables should be prepared 
on these bases should be left for future 


consideration after the statistics have 
been received. No data need be ap- 
plied on other forms of policy, as the 
amount thereof among all the compan- 
ise combined is comparatively small. 
Term business under “D” should be 
recorded under three groups: (1) poli- 
cies running as term insurance during 
the first 10-year period; (2) policies 
converted or changed before the end 
of the original term period; (3) poli- 
cies renewed or converted at the end 
of the original term periods. Life, Lim- 
ited Payment Life and Endowment poli- 
cies issued in exchange for term poli- 
cies should not be included in Groups 
“A,” “B” and “C,” but should be in- 
cluded in subdivisions (2) or (3) of 
Group “D.” 

5. What years should the experience 
cover? 

In order to get a modern experience, 
it is deemed advisable to obtain sta- 
tistics covering the mortality experi- 
ence from the policy anniversary in 
1900 to the policy anniversary in 1915 
for all years of issue. Thus, a policy 
issued in the year 1899 would be in- 
cluded for its second and succeeding 
policy years, and if issued in 1883 for 
its eighteenth and succeeding years’ ex- 
perience. 

6. Should all the companies which 
contribute their data be asked to give 
their entire experience? 

It has been suggested that the larger 
the company the smaller should be the 
percentage of its data contributed. This 
is a problem which need not be taken 
up until the names of the companies 
which will take part in the investiga- 
tion are known, and an estimate has 
been made of the available data. The 
purpose of a limitation is to give the 
smaller companies with an established 
business over a sufficient number of 
years adequate representation with re- 
gard to the data which will form the 
basis of the table or tables. It is 
thought inadvisable to have a predom- 
inating influence from a very few com- 
panies which might not express the 
ideas of the other companies with re- 
gard to medical selection. The com- 
mittee believe that the limiting of the 
data from the large companies would 
not have any appreciable effect on the 
final results. 

7. Should the experience on deferred 
dividend policies be excluded either en- 
tirely or after the end of the deferred 
dividend period? 

It has been suggested to the com- 
mittee that as most of the business 
now written in the United States is 
upon the annual dividend plan, deferred 
dividend policies should be excluded 
from the investigation. The commit- 
tee, however, to not think this is neces- 
sary. As there is a higher mortality 
than the normal after the end of the 
deferred dividend period, it was thought 
that the mortality experience after the 
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deferred dividend period should be ex- 
cluded. 

8. Should policies incontestable from 
date of issue be included? 

It was deemed advisable to exclude 
the experience on such policies as no 
such contracts are being issued at the 
present time. 

9. Which companies should be asked 
to contribute their data? 

It was thought that companies should 
be asked to contribute their data pro- 
vided they were ten years old and had 
$10,000,000 insurance in force at De- 
cember 31, 1915, excluding the business 
of companies re-insured. ‘All business 
which was originally issued as Frater- 
nal, Assessment, or Flexible Premium 
should be excluded from the investiga- 
tion, and should not be counted in the 
$10,000,000. 

10. Should the basic statistics be lim- 
ited to policies on standard lives? 

It was thought best to exclude poli- 
cies which had been issued with an 
extra premium, placed in a special divi- 
dend class, had a lien imposed, or had 
been treated in any respect as sub- 
standard risks; hut to include policies 
limited either in plan or in amount. 
Women who were charged an extra 
premium or put in a special dividend 
class on account of sex are, however, 
to be included. 

11. Should the table be based upon 
the experience among men alone? 

The experience on women will be in- 
cluded, and in order to meet any prob- 
lem which may arise in this regard the 
ecards representing men and women 
should be suitably marked. 

12. Should policies running on term 
extension or a reduced paid-up be in- 
cluded? 

The opinion of the committee is that 
policies converted into extended insur- 
ance be included, and that reduced 
paid-up policies be excluded. It is 
known that the mortality among the 
latter would not affect the final results. 

13. Should amount of business re- 
insured be included? 





The company receiving the original 
application for insurance is to record 
the full amount issued by it and by 
the re-insuring companies. All policies 
granted by way of re-insurance to an- 
other company are to be omitted. All 
business received in bulk by the re- 
insurance of another company is also 
to be excluded. 

14. Should policies taken without 
medical examination be included? 

All policies issued on the Group In- 
surance plan, or on any other plan 
which did not call for a regular medi- 
cal examination, should be excluded. 

15. What should be the minimum 
which the companies should pay to- 
wards the general expenses of the in- 
vestigation? 

In the Medico-Actuarial Mortality In- 
vestigation a minimum payment of $500 
was required from all companies con- 
tributing their data. The committee 
thinks that a minimum of $250 should 
be required in the present instance, 
the balance of the general expenses 
incurred by the committee in carrying 
on the work to be assessed in propor- 
tion to the insurance in force on De- 
cember 31, 1915. Each company is to 
pay the expenses incurred in furnish- 
ing its own data to the committee in 
such form as may be deemed neces- 
sary. 

There are a number of technical 
questions which have not yet been con- 
sidered by the committee. and these 
will be taken up in detail as the work 
progresses. 

The foregoing plans are. tentative, 
and changes may be made before fi- 
nally submitting them to the com- 
panies. 

General Discussion 

In a general discussion of the fore- 
going the Commissioners’ Committee in 
its report says that it is generally ex- 
pected that the proposed investigation 
will develop mortality rates which are 
considerably less than shown by the 
American Experience table. The Med- 

(Continued on page 4.) 
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ENDORSES GROUP INSURANCE 


VIEWS OF HENRY D. APPLETON 


Says State Insurance Will Not Displace 
Life Insurance Salesmen—Discusses 
Standard Life Forms 


Henry D. Appleton, First Deputy of 
the New York department, declared in 
an address before the insurance com- 
missioners at Monterey this week that 
Wisconsin State insurance had failed 
in its purpose as a substitute for in- 
dustrial insurance. “It is safe to con- 
clude that human nature cannot be 
much modified by legislation and that 
salesmanship is still a necesary adjunct 
to a life insurance business.” 

Reference to Group Insurance 

Mr. Appleton made the following ref- 
erence to group insurance, interesting 
at this time in view of the attacks 
made on group insurance by the fra- 
ternals: 

“So far as life insurance goes, there 
is apparently no immediate likelihood 
of a further development of this kind. 
Attention has been centered of late 
around workmen’s compensation and 
five or six States have gone actively 
into the business, some in competition 
with private enterprise, and others un- 
der a monopolistic system. Social in- 
surance in the general sense is work- 
ing its way gradually to the front, 
manifested by such indicia as the revo- 
lutionary change from employers’ lia- 
bility to the compensation principle and 
the growing agitation for service pen- 
sions combined with some form of life 
or disability insurance. This demand 
has been met by several of our pro- 
gressive life insurance companies by 
the development of group insurance. 
Since Commissioner Mansfield dis- 
cussed this form of insurance so ably 
at the Spokane meeting in 1912, it has 
proceeded naturally to its own vindl- 
cation. There has been, I know, some 
fear lest the insuring of large groups 
of employes under the coverage of a 
single policy might lead to encroach- 
ment upon the legitimate sphere of fra- 
ternal societies. My observation is 
that the two are so entirely distinct 
and unfitted to each other that the fra- 
ternals need have no apprehension of 
being forcibly absorbed. Group insur- 
ance is more particularly suited to our 
manufacturing and commercial enter- 
prises. It seeks to lower the selling 
cost by dealing with the mass, rather 
than with the individual, as the unit. 
As a reward for faithful service and a 
complement to pension plans, it has 
little in common with the social and 
ritualistic bonds of fraternal brother- 
hood.” 





Standard Policies 

Mr. Appleton took up the question of 
a standard life policy. 

Several of the States have had re 
cent experience with standard policy 
provisions, but one, only one, he said, 
has undertaken to adopt bodily a com- 
pulsory State-made life insurance form 
He said that everybody seems to agree 
that standard fire policies are work- 
able and satisfactory, but certainlv 
that has not been the experience with 
the New York standard form of life 
policy. 

“One trouble,” he said, “was the law 
did not apply to other than domestic 
companies, and the non-standard forms 
proved better sellers than the State 
made article. Soon it became apparent 
that the requirements of life insurance 
demand contracts that are elastic and 
progressive and which can be readily 
changed to suit new circumstances. Af- 
ter a brief three years of experience 
the law modified to permit the use of 
company-made policies containing cer- 
tain required provisions and _ subject 
to certain prohibitions. The theory of 


Standard forms proceeds upon the as- 
sumption that the State can formulate 


a better contract than the private com- 
panies under the stimulus of whole- 
some competition can devise. The case 
for the State is not very strong. It 
involves also the assumption that ul- 
timate perfection in life insurance is 
expressed in the standard form, which 
thus becomes the last word upon the 
subject During the years that the 
standard policy law was in effect, there 
was no substantial improvement in the 
forms. Since its repeal and the adop- 
tion of standard provisions, a_ large 
bpumber of new policies have been ap- 
proved by the Insurance Department. 
Many of them contain new features 
that have developed as the result of 
changing conditions which a fixed form 
could not meet. Another argument for 
a standard policy is that it can be used 
in every State. The history of the New 
York standard form will show that it 
was not acceptable in all States. On 
the other hand, several forms which 
have received department sanction un- 
der the amended law, are accepted in 
every State in the Union. The function 
of the State should be to see that fair 
and honest contracts are offered for 
sale. Standard provisions serve to min- 
imize the amount of discretion neces- 
sary to be exercised by the Insurance 
Department without discouraging im 
provements and the development of 
valuable policy features. They are de 
cidedly preferable to standard forms.” 
Life Insurance Service 

In seeking for a word to epitomize 
‘the big things in recent life insurance 
history, Mr. Appleton finds nothing 
more apt than service. The trend of 
the business is less commercial, more 
responsive to the need of the people. 
We are struck with the better policy 
contracts, clearly drawn in the interest 
cf policyholders and containing only 
such restrictions as are necessary 
against sheer fraud; the liberality of 
urrender values and loan privileges, 
the automatic features to safeguard 
against lapse, the installment options, 
providing incomes to widows and edu- 
cational funds for children, the annual 
dividend provisions which guard at once 
against excessive cost and future dis- 
appointment. While some of these are 
due to legislation and others to com- 
pany initiative, the result is a broader 
and more effective life insurance 
service. 

PITTSBURGH INAUGURAL 

The Fifteenth Inaugural Dinner of 
the Pittsburgh Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation will be held on Saturday at 
the Fort Pitt Hotel. All of the newly 
elected officers of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters are ex- 
pected to attend. In addition there 
will be William D. Wyman, president 
of the Berkshire Life; and Winslow 
Russell, of the Phoenix Mutual Life. 

Of former presidents the following 
are expected: H. M. Willett, C. W. 
Scovel, E. J. Clark, H. J. Powell, N. D. 
Sills and C. J. Edwards. Lee C. Rob- 
ens will represent the Hartford asso- 
ciation; John Shuff, the Cincinnati as- 
sociation; and John Dolph, the Wash- 
ington association. Ladies connected 
with the business will attend. 


CHECK ON EXPLOITATION 


WHEN MUTUALS TURN TO STOCK 


Virginia Commissioner Says Subscrip- 
tions Must Be Made on Exact 
Value of Business 


The increasing frequency with which 
mutual and assessment companies are 
being “stocked” led Joseph Button, Vir- 
ginia Commissioner of Insurance, to 
discuss the capitalization of mutual or 
assessment companies before the In- 
surance Commissioners’ Convention 
this week. 

In their origin, no exception can be 
taken to these companies. The men 
who organize them proceed on the prin- 
ciple that standard insurance is too ex- 
pensive and that, by mutual assess- 
ments, they can furnish insurance “at 
cost.” Most of the States, in recogni- 
tion of the original purpose of these 
companies, make special concessions to 
them, waive the usual requirements 
that apply to stock companies, give 
them a low rate of taxation or a total 
exemption and let them sell insurance 
as “cheaply” as they can. Where these 
companies have survived to an age 
when their mortality begins to mount 
up, the States usually permit a read- 
justment of rates. In many States, 
laws are now in force prescribing a 
method by which these concerns can 
gradually accumulate a reserve against 
the day when their death claims will 
exceed their assessment income. 

Some of these companies were organ- 
ized, not to sell insurance “at cost,” 
but to evade the usual statutes for the 
organization of standard life insurance 
companies. In such cases the proced- 
ure is roughly this: the company be- 
gins business in either the assessment 
or mutual plan, prospers, more or less, 
under existing laws and ere long accu- 
mulates some assets and has a consid- 
erable volume of business on its books. 
Then a few of the officers of the mu- 
tual or assessment company proceed to 
reorganize as a stock company, take 
over the business of the old concera— 
and have a “standard” company with a 
familiar name, a list of policyholders 
and a schedule of assets. In some in- 
stances, though not in all, the consent 
of the policyholders is procured to this 
change. Even where this is not done, 
the policyholders seldom raise objec- 
tion, for they are told that the only 
alternatives are a loss of their insur- 
arce or re-insurance with the new con- 
cern. 

Profit for a Few Men 


“Unless the re-incorporation takes 
place under conditions to which I shall 
presently refer, it is manifest, in cases 
of this sort, that two things have hap- 
pened, each prejudicial to the lawful 
business of safe insurance,’ Commis- 
sioner Button pointed out. 

“In the first place, the beneficiaries 
under this system are a few, and not 
all of those who have borne the haz- 
ards of organization. If a mutual or 
assessment company has accumulated 
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a surplus and has earned any money, 
it is axiomatic that those who should 
profit are the persons who have paid 
their premiums, sustained the risks and 
kept the company alive Why, then, 
should a few men, under the guise of 
taking over a doomed or doubtful busi- 
ness, be permitted to profit where the 
very best that the policyholders can 
hope is a continuance of their old rates 
without participation in the surplus 
they have earned? The interests of 
the many, rather than of the chosen 
few must be conserved. 

“In the second place, this system of 
reincorporation is, at its worst, an eva- 
sion of the law very properly enacted 
to secure the interests of policyhold- 
ers in new companies. In the present 
state of competition in the insurance 
world, it is a most difficult matter for 
a young company to reach the stage 
where it has a safe volume of business 
on its books and a well organized 
agency force. The States, in safeguard- 
ing the business, likewise impose re- 
strictions, exact fees that are heavy 
for a new business and lay down con- 
ditions that are onerous, even if essen- 
tial. One State went so far, in this 
direction, as to prescribe that no new 
company should begin business with 
less than one million dollars capital 
and ten million dollars of business on 
its books In this situation it often 
happens that the surplus of a new 
company is largely depleted in secur- 
ing a volume of new business sufficient 
to meet the demands of the day. If 
these restrictions are proper, why 
should they not apply to all companies 
and why should they be so easy of 
evasion for companies organized with 
less difficulty and with the investment 
of a little initial capital? If these re- 
strictions are not proper, why should 
they apply to a standard reserve com- 
pany and not to a mutual or assess- 
ment company? It does not seem to 
me that the stock argument of greater 
security is sufficient to warrant any 
such evasion or to justify the States in 
allowing a few men to take over the 
business of a going-concern. 

The Remedy 

In seeking for a remedy for these 
conditions, Mr. Button said the States 
should endeavor as far as possible to 
draw a proper distinction on the one 
hand between the company which was 
really organized on a mutual or as- 
sessment basis and wishes honestly to 
reincorporate for the protection of the 
policyholders and, on the other hand, 
the company which was organized in 
this manner in order that it might be 
stocked. Two courses of action sug- 
gest themselves as remedies. Mr. But- 
ton described them as follows 

First, as a prerequisite to the rein- 
corporation of such a company, it may 
be prescribed that a valuation shall be 
placed on the company’s business at 
the date of reorganization and that 
subscriptions to the stock be made on 
that basis, with a limitation as to divi- 
dend returns. 

“In this way, I need scarcely say, 
the essential provisions of equity will 
be observed,” he said. “The value that 
ecmes from the very weathering of the 
early storms, so to speak, will thus be 
recognized and the stock subscription 
will represent,, not the nominal, but 
the real value of the company’s busi 
ness and assets. With dividends reas- 
onably limited, the insured will ulti- 
mately receive, either in returned di- 
vidends or in accumulations, the inter 
est on the values they have really 
created. 

“Secondly, and what amounts to the 
same thing, it may be prescribed by 
law that if the stock is issued for a flat 
amount at par, regardless of the real 
value of the company’s business, the 
dividends to the stockholders shall be 
strictly nominal. 
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(Continued from 

ico-Actuarial Investigation indicates 
that the greatest improvement has 
been at the ages under fifty (50), thus 
deferring the heavier mortality until 
later life. The mortality rates deduced 
from the Medico4Actuarial investiga- 
tion, however, are not suitable for the 
calculation of premiums, reserves or 
other monetary functions. Such was 
not the intention of the committee. 

Effect on Premiums and Reserves 

Continuing, the Commissioners’ Com- 
mittee’s report reads as follows: 

“Assuming, for purposes of illustra- 
tion merely, that the new combined, 
American experience will follow the 
same general trend, we may ascertain, 
in a rough way, the probable effect 
upon premiums and reserves. There 
has been some misunderstanding in the 
past with reference to this point,—a 
lower rate of mortality does not neces- 
sarily imply lower reserves. Using the 
Affierican table as a measuring-rod and 
the Medico-Actuarial table as one which 
produces lower mortality to a marked 
degree at the young ages, it is found 
that in general the premiums are lower 
and the reserves higher than produced 
by the American table. This feature 
can be seen very readily by a glance at 
the following tables which have been 
adapted from Mr. Moir’s paper on this 
subject: 


page 2.) 


Comparative Mortality Rates Per 1,000 
American Medico- 
Age Experience ‘Actuarial (4) 
are 7.80 ae 
BR Tawa 8.06 4.70 
_ ere 8.43 4.90 
_ eee 8.95 5.10 
eer 9.79 5.7 
ae 11.16 7.50 
Me Vesicueas 3.78 10.60 
eget 18.57 15.80 
ere 26.69 24.00 
eee 40.13 39.00 
ee 61.99 61.70 
we eewenes 94.37 91.90 
_ See 144.47 37.20 
ee. ceavon 235.55 203.70 
“The net premiums derived from 
these mortality rates compare as fol- 
lows: 
Table of Net Premiums 3'14% Basis 


Age Ordin'y Life a Paym’t Life 20 Yr. Endow. 
Am ) r M.-A Ar 





M.-A Am Am M.-A. 
Exp. (4) Exp (4) Exp (4) 
20...13.48 10.77 20.72 17.08 8.90 6 
30...17.19 21.35 39.51 7.2 
4°. 23 30.7 7.98 4! 8 ,) 
50. 4.99 40.52 5S 40.66 44.77 
“Next comparing the terminal re- 


serves computed according to the Med- 


ico-Actuarial table with the reserves 
based upon the American Experience 
table (treating the latter at all ages 
as 100): 

Showing Excess of Medico-Actuarial 
Over American (100) 
Ordinary Life 

Age Age Age Age Age 
25 at 30 at 35 at 40 at 50 at 
Yr. issue issue issue issue -issue 
1.. 107 107 109 111 105 
Bee: BOE 108 110 111 105 
Su. 307 108 110 110 104 
5.. 107 109 116 110 104 
10.. 108 109 109 107 163 
15.. 108 109 108 106 102 
20.. 108 107 106 104 101 
30 106 105 103 102 98 
20 Payment Life 
Age 25 Age 35 Age 45 
7?. at issue at issue at issue 
Pa ee 98 103 105 
| a ee 98 103 104 
Rirviirwcvwe 97 103 104 


Be esoeines 97 102 104 
PiBiies itaaroks 97 102 102 
rer 97 100 101 
20 96 GS YG 


20 Year Endowment 


Age 35 


Year at issue 
ern ee eee 104 
awa RE ewe Teibs ae Siaeletet 104 
Maar ee ere 104 
le cs eb torent: oie Rais ae 104 
paw iiwkw alae tie Sas eee Mead 103 
Dia alcks cutis ene ww hes 101 
20 100 


“The foregoing comparisons are based 
upon terminal reserves, that is the re- 
held at the end of respective 
policy years. The statutory require- 
ments for valuation call for mean, or 
mid-year reserves. When viewed from 
this standpoint the increase at first is 
not so marked—indeed for the first 
year or two there is a reduction as may 
be seen from the following: 
Ordinary Life—Mid-Year Reserves, 3: 


serves 


Per Cent. 
Age 35 
Percentage of 
Yr M-A. (4) Am. Exp. M.-A. (4) 
to Am. Exp. 
; = 15.08 15.83 G5 
2. 28.18 27.79 101 
ie 41.72 40.13 104 
4 55.71 52.87 105 
5. 70.18 66.02 106 
10.. 148.72 37.99 108 
15.. 235.42 220.39 107 
2( 328.16 311.29 105 
20 Payment Life—Mid-Year Reserves, 


3 Per Cent. 


Percentage of 





Yr M-A. (4) Am. Exp. M.-A. (4) 
to Am. Exp. 

1 22.19 94 

2 42.66 98 

3 64.02 100 

4 86.00 100 

5 108.62 101 
10.. 234.33 101 
15.. 380.36 100 
20.. 549.98 98 

“For companies which value their 
business on the modified preliminary 
term plan—as many are doing—the 


early reductions are even more marked. 
The next tables illustrate this feature: 


Ordinary Life—Preliminary Term Mid- 


Year Reserves, 3 Per cent. 
Age 35 
Percentage of 
Yr. M.-A. (4) \{m. Exp. M.A. (4) 
to Am. Exp. 
] 2.47 4.33 57 
2. 15.77 16.42 96 
9.54 28.91 102 
4. 3.53 41.80 104 
5. 58.13 55.10 106 
10 37.82 127.94 108 
15 225.64 211.3 107 
20) 319.67 503.29 105 
20 Payment Life—Preliminary Term 
Mid-Year Reserves, 3 Per Cent. 
Age 35 
Percentage of 
Yr M.-A. (4) 4m. Exp. M.A. (4) 
to Am. Exp. 
1 2.47 4.33 57 
2 23.67 24.95 95 
3 45.66 16.35 99 
4 68.25 68.55 100 
5 91.74 91.59 100 
19 222.15 220.32 101 
15 373.48 374.78 100 
20 550.08 960.22 98 
“The foregoing comparisons should 


be understod as indicating probable ten- 
dencies rather than the ultimate effect 
upon the financial position of compan- 
ies. The point to be emphasized at 
this time is that the mortality curve 
of modern American experience is un- 
determined and it is the purpose of 
the proposed investigation to ascertain 
its form, irrespective altogether of 
whether it may be deemed expedient 
or wise to adopt the new table for valu- 
ation pur).cses. That is a matter for 
future consideration. 


Conclusion 


“The undersigned members of your 
committee unanimously recommend the 
endorsement by the convention of the 
tentative plan herewith submitted and 
of the movement to include a commit- 
tee of the American Institute of Actu- 
aries in the arrangements for further- 
ing the proposed mortality investiga- 
tion.” 





OW about those plans made 

last January? Are they work- 
ing out? If not, perhaps we can 
help you. Drop us a line. We 
may have something you are look- 
ing for—if you are a producer. 


Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. C. BALDWIN, President 
HOWARD S. SUTPHEN, Director of Agencies 








Perfect Protection Policy 


OF THE 
RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolutely new 
and different to talk to your pros- 
pects. Gives you a chance to earn 
more money than you are now 
making 

Our Life Insurance Contracts con- 
tain the most up to date clauses 
known to the Insurance World. 
The Accident and Health gives full 
protection for at least a third less 
cost than regular casualty com- 
panies. Our agency contracts are 
as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL 
YOU MORE ABOUT OURSELVES 
Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 
FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 











You Wish To Be Paid Well 





for your efforts. Producers receive 
liberal compensation under the 


Direct Agency Contract 
OF THE MANHATTAN LIFE 





A top-notch renewal income as- 
sured for years to come. 


Several pieces ef excellent terri- 
tory, with exclusive rights, open 
for men of character and ability. 


For particulars address 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 








A COOD OPENING 


An old, well established, progressive life insurance company, with unexcelled 
dividend record has good opening at PHILADELPHIA, covering Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Address, stating qualifications: 

PHILADELPHIA, care of The Eastern Underwriter 


105 William St., New York City 











W. D. Wyman, President 


New policies with modern provisions 
W. S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 


Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 
Inc. 1851 


Attractive literature 








Representing 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘oldest company in America’”’ 
mean certain success for you. 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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SAD STORY AND ITS SEQUEL 


COULD HAVE AVOIDED DISASTER 


Fortune Swept Away While Seeking 
Investment—Sure Method of Pro- 
tection Overlooked 


On Sunday last, Dr. Newell Dwight 
Hillis, pastor of Henry Ward Beech- 
er’s historic Plymouth church in Brook- 
lyn, read a most remarkable statement 
to the members of his congregation. He 
stated that he had fallen far short of 
his ideal as to what a preacher of the 
gospel should be; that he had been giv- 
ing his time and attention to business 
and material prosperity. 

Doubtless Dr. Hillis, a man of inter- 
national fame, was prompted to make 
the statement largely because his busi- 
ness ventures have been a total failure, 
involving not only his own fortune, but 
the funds of those who had confidence 
in him. 

Without any idea of giving publicity 
to the unfortunate predicament of Dr. 
Hillis, for none can deny but that he 
has done the honorable thing in ac- 
knowledging his great mistake and in 
seeking to make restitution as much as 
possible, but simply to point out the 
moral that is self evident, we quote the 
following from his statement: 

Method of Provision Insecure 








Some ten years ago, for reasons that seeme¢ 
ist and honorable, : endeavored to make pro 
vision for the futu of m fa ly and 
thers dependent wen ms, and also to give 
ertain young men a start in life In the in 
erest also of other plans, not selfish in nature, 
I decided to invest a sum of money which I 
ad accumulated as a fect nd w r I 
ashamed to say how mucl he s vas 
view of the low wages paid to poor, worl 


ng people. 
Trusting One’s Friends 











Like many others, when I trust I trust 
mpletely; when I give my « le I give 
t with all of my heart Those in w I 
had most confidence advised me that there 
uld be no doubt of the safety and « serva 
yn of the vest t of y Is the 
ability and capacity those wl had charge 

them years ; went well 
Then came the panic of 1907, with later busi 
ess reversals to some of those to whom I 
had related myself in connection wit! 

enterprises 
Lost All—Begins Life Anew 

I awakened suddenly to the discovery that 
there was doubt as to tl real value some 
of the property in whict had invested and 
1 which others had vested with At 
my own expense and initiative, I sent ex 
pert to examine critically the assets 1 te 
report to me as to their actual v es I be 
came convinced that inaccur state ts 
been made through ignorance or inexperience 
Immediately, I set before myself the task of 
seeing to it that no on 1 financial 
loss through confiden¢ r eve 
through an #itroduct 1 giver 
Now, I am told that 1 to pay 
ff the last of any i that I 
pe soon to begin life Y t prop 
rty, indeed, but also ebt 

The self-assumed sec ais of Dr. Hil- 
lis and the total collapse of that in 
which he placed his confidence is but 


a repetition of hundreds and thousands 
of cases constantly brought to public 
attention. He states that he had accu 
mulated money from lectures to such an 
extent that he is ashamed to name the 


amount; that he wished to make pro- 
vision for the future of his family and 
others dependent upon him; also to give 
certain young men a start in life, but 
his plans utterly failed. 
What Dr. Hillis Could Have Done 
How different would have been the 


Hillis provided for his 
dependents by taking 
life insurance; or 


outcome had Dr. 
family and other 
out Monthly Income 





irsurance that would have paid the in- 
come to his family and reserved the 
principal for a second generation. It 
would have been an easy matter to pro- 
vide an income of say $500 per month 


without disturbing the face value of 
the contract, and there would have 
been no question as to the security of 
the provision. Free from worry, tax 
and various responsibilities which are 
a part of the handling of estates, life 
insurance protection is as solid and 


sure as the gospel the talented divine 
preaches. 
A Tip for Young Men 
In like manner he could have formed 
an endowment for “starting young men 
in life.” 


How many men there are to-day who 


feel the same measure of security as 
Dr. Hillis? Have they chosen the right 
course? Life insurance agents should 
cite the illustration here given as to 


the manner in which the best laid plans 
fall short of the purposes of those who 
try to handle a business for which they 
are not suited. Life insurance execu- 
tives at the head of high grade com- 
panies are experts in handling estates, 
in judicious investments and economic 
management. Institutions with which 
they are identified form a safe and 


trustworthy anchor, guaranteeing the 
performance of the purpose for which 


estates are built. 


37 YEARS WITH TRAVELERS 
John L. Way Receives Many Congratu- 
lations—Went With Travelers 
as a Clerk 


the 
complet- 
Company 


John L. Way, vice-president of 
Travelers Insurance Company, 
ea thirty-seven years with the 


on Saturday. He observed the day, in 
the words of an associate, “as a busi- 
ness man in a business way,” but re- 
ceived many congratulations from his 


ssociates and found a large bouquet of 


roses on his desk when he arrived at 
his office. 

Mr. Way was born in Gilead, town of 
Hebron, July 1, 1860, and received a 
common school education. In 1878 he 


removed to Hartford and on September 
18, 1878, entered the employ of 
Travelers Insurance Company as a 
clerk. He has been with the Company 
ever since. He so interested himself in 
the business that he not only discharged 
his obligations to the office but solicited 
pplications for insurance outside of 


the 


office hours. He was appointed a spe- 
cial agent of the Company in Iowa and 
Nebraska and later State agent in Con 
necticut and Rhode Island. Still later 
he was made State agent in Iowa, and 
was given agency control of Missouri, 
Arkansas, Texas, Iowa and Nebraska, 
with headquarters in St. Louis. He 
held this place for thirteen years, until 
1903, when he was recalled to the home 


office and elected second vice-president 


of the Travelers Insurance Company 
and of the Travelers Indemnity Com- 
pany and a director of both corpora- 


tions. He was later elected to his pres 
ent office of vice-president of both com 
inies. 

Mr. Way is a director of 
Trust Company and a 
Mechanics Savings Bank. He is married 
and lives at No. 796 Prospect avenue, 
where he has a beautiful home. He 
maintains country home at Gilead 


the Hartford 
trustee of the 


his 
His 





WILLIA M N. COMPTON 


General Agent 
Metropolitan District 


St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





DETERMINATION and ENERCY 


never before encountered such OPPORTUNITIES for 


LIVE ACENTS 


as are offered by the Policy Contracts 


OF THE 









Seatwat— 
E INSURANCE COM 


OF GOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 











THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE AGENTS 
OF THE 


Standard Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSBURGH .. .«. 
are higher this year than ever before. Our 


attractive Accident and Health Policies 
have helped them to make more money. 


Write for a LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH Contract to 
FRANK A. WESLEY 


Director 


Vice-President and of Agencies 











dred coolie Ss, viz., fifteen doll 


SOLD FIRST GROUP POLICY j\7.".".°, 


ars on the 


























And said Company do hereby 
WRITTEN BY NEW ENGLAND MUT. promise to, and agree with the said as- 
—— sured, their executors, administrators 
Insured a Shipload of Coolies in 1854— and assigns, well and truly to pay the 
Policy for $10,500; $10,500 said sum insured to the said assured, 
Insurance their executors, administrators and as- 
signs, within sixty days after due no- 
“he first group policy in merica tice and proof of the death of any 
The first p policy A I leath of any o 
was writte yy the New England Mu 1id coolies during the continuance ; 
tten by tl N I ] iM | i luring th yntinuance and 
tual Life This was in 1854 The before the termination of this policy, 
policy No. 4,805, insured a shipload of the insuranble interest of the said as- 
coolies (Chinese or East Indian labor- sured to the said amount and $73,500 
ers employed under contract) who over, in the whole $84,000, in said lives 
were to be taken by the good ship if so many shall be at risk under this 
“Sea-Watch” from China to Panama. policy and proportionally for a less 
This whole transaction was therefore numrbe r being admitted at and from 
conducted outside the then limits of rt or ports in China ship “Sea- 
the United States, except that the per ‘\ atch” to Panama, New Granada, the 
sons to be indemnified were the ship- risk to continue twenty-four hours 
pers, Howard and Aspinwall, a New rte the vessel is safely moored at 
York firm. ama with lil of intermediate 
Premium Was $420 on the passa insuring against 
é . ; by reason of disease r anv ac- 
The policy insured the firm against cect, . ; we 
: é = A e or cause whether on shipboard 
the loss of $10,500, for a premium o a Sallis e : i] , 
: - ch as lling o le yr falli 
$420, the Company agreeing to pay $15 : ‘5 OCE es yy falling 
pm " . . 2 - eing swept overboar« or meeting 
for each of 700 coolies, or the full sum oi sane a * — i . n 
. onet ILNE SKS auring Salt ovage 
if all were lost on the voyage The e : , voyage, 
ee : ae 7 : vided the risk under this policy is 
vessel carried 720 coolies, instead of term? n tl ] f i shi 
P ) é nate Oo ne oss oO s a ) 
the contracted number; and when the Sintiebion al ey Fy sans ing “ 
: ; . foundering ¢ sea, by fir ) 
Company paid the claim, the death cme ¢/ rls, 
a ° pa . oie’ pwreck It being understood and 
losses were $201.83 on the unfortunates ‘tne id New Enel iM 
t eet thé tne sai NOG “nelant 
who died on the voyage, rating each iT ' mt os om : u 
a on . Pp 1 slleé nsurance ympany 1s I 
coolie at 1-720 of the face of the policy } ’ ; ‘ ; oS . va por 
2¢ : ‘ lable to pay for the loss of any o 
or $14.21-36 a head i] wcinil “ a hn b : fi. 
d lives except on proof by the affi- 
The Company also wrote another . I pe : . 
: ° 9 »  davit of the surgeon or master or first 
policy of the same sort on 300 coolies, .¢ , : - :, hall t 
4 d : a : fic oO ‘ase suc proof shal > 
carrying an indemnity of $30 each; the ,... og Mh wag ay sane. ON 
afters ri “ i lost, other sufficient and satisfactory 
loss under this contract, adjusting the ‘ ? : : . 
“aaa , root that t e time of the shipment 
number of deaths to the number in the . on Se “eee ‘eat 
; " an subjec for loss of whom clair 
ship, was $98.88. [Two years later a a ie ; ; aa 
C ’ : . shall be made was in good condition 
third policy was issued, covering 600 — 
- cA ohn : ie Vage ull return of premi- 
coolies, but in this case the premium made for s] t int t by 
° = : de made it Snor interes 7 
received was $780, while the claim ¢ : srrinst - : mn. 
9 ere I ess nbder than seven 
amounted to $2,655.90. nal peer : : - : 
indred su coolies being shipped and 
Text of Policy put at risk under this policy 
We print below the text of the first — 
of these group policies, as reproduced CONNECTICUT MUTUAL MEETING 
t 
by the New England “Pilot.” General agents of the Connecticut Mu- 
This policy of insurance witnesseth tual e met in Hartford this week in 
that the New England Mutual Life In- annual convention 
surance Company in consideration of 
the premium of Four Hundred and Leo Wolfson, who has appeared as 
Twenty dollars to them paid by How- an insurance attorney seve ral promi- 


ard and Aspinwall of New York, in the nent ca running for assembly in 


County of New York, in the State of the 8th New York district Mr. Wolf- 
New York, being the assured in this son is a brother to S. Samuel Wolfson. 
policy, do insure the amount of $10,500 district iger at the Bible House of 


the lives of seven hun he 


in the whole on 





A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND, purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, con- 
taining PENN MUTU AL VALUES, make an INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION which in the sum of ALL ITS BENEF ITS, 
is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of interests of 
all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL, 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
reserve 
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HARD CASES? THERE ARE NONE 


VIEW OF AGENT IN WICHITA 


H. W. Stanley Says a Case is Easy 
or it is Impossible—Tells Why 


This is So 
“T was recently asked to speak on 
the topic, ‘How I closed my hardest 
case,’” said H. W. Stanley, of the 
Equitable of Iowa in Wichita, Kan. 





fact, I have cl no 


years I hé 


“As a matter of 
hard cases in the 


ten 





in the life insurance business, It is my 
very firm opinion that there are no 
such things as hard Cases ar 
either impossible or they are easy 

Continuing Mr. Stanley mad these 
points: 

“I believe that every ca closed is 
closed on its individual merit and the 
fact that you have reached the inac 
cessible, Mr. B. by poisoning his office 
boy or some other unusual method does 


otnel 








not serve as a pattern 

case that you will ever meet In fact, 
we are apt to try to follow some pre- 
cedent that we ard of some 
other life insurance following, or 
that we have found successful our- 
selves, and because of following that 


failed to adjust our elve s to 


precedent, 


























the individual case, reby lay 
ourselves open to li 1ilure. 
No Legerdemain or Chance 
“Closing life ins cation is 
not a matter of i chance 
but is science of certain estab 
lished facts and l such of them 
as will appeal to the pré ¢ resent 
them in such a way as to arouse his 
favorable interest,” he said 
“Psychologically, th: losit of any 
hard case is about equally helpful and 
harmful to th lan io closes it. True 
the closing of such a ca it dol 
lars in his pocket and l iblish 
within his | ! ynfid 7 hat is 
very hard to o i On the other 
hand, it is likewise true that the su 
cessful culmination of su 1 campaign 
makes one careles s to 1ext case 
because of the belief t ] can do 
almost anything and it lil se results 
in maki your more care 
ful on the next ca I bel e that it 
is just as usé ] surance 
agent to lose a ca yecasionally 
it is to cl 
Our Own Hardest Cases 
And I 1 ly 
iardest « s vith 
u 1 Mr 5 | t s 
not o *“( ( nan ve al 
trying to get 01 1 line, nor 
our agent t the 
col in} ( hardes 
case ou A id a 
pared to | : the do 
yuld Ke A life 
1 ! nN ( otection 
in t n endow 
nves t and ¢ 
mul OL ¢ t 
pect for a i 1 
to hold ou ) 
sibilities nd 
we reall 1 
are we Pp 1 | 
to the mo ne) 
re 1 1 : 
advice ‘ 
red ( 
Self-Control 
“a t re a ) ( thed 
ms¢ elf 
fair a ll t ub 
lic, hi comp ind ] 
ASKeEG 1 al ( 
nd a v su are 
two de I cu | I dol 
lars is not is 0 roiling 
t» roll thi I e hill 
may be pun or | but it 
leaves no J an economy that 








recognizes others. It is essentially sel- 
fish. There are flowers along the way 
that we must travel that spread their 
perfume for our delectation and there 
are birds in the tree tops, beneath 
which we pass, that are flooding the 
air with their harmony. Are these not 
to enjoy? 

“In the old parable the priest who 
passed by on the other side, attending 
strictly to his duty and _ responsibili- 
ties, received censure, while the good 
Samaritan, who turned aside for the 
moment from the pursuit of his duty to 
succor the needy, received the praise. 
I question not that there are many 
who are taking more time than they 
feel they should with Sunday School 
and Church work, with associations of 
commerce and other public endeavor, 
with the handling of affairs of rela- 
tives, with the looking after of the 
money which they have accumulated 
in years past. There are doubtless 
those who are so comfortably fixed 
that it takes a month in summer and 
a month in winter to build them up to 





normal health. There are doubtless 
those that when they have closed a 
case have laid in a good supply of 

rE gotten a jug of bait and gone 
fishing. What is the answer? Should 
you sell all that you have and give to 


and start over so that you can 
do 


the poor 
give all your time to your duty? I 
not know. 

“Our responsibilities are threefold. 
And our personal pleasure, while fair 
to ourselves, is not always fair to our 
company. 

“Are we fair to our environing pub- 
lic? And this, I believe, is our great- 
est responsibility. Our failure to do our 
best, far as we are concerned, is 
compensated by the pleasure we give 
ourselves. Our failure to do our best, 
as far as the company is concerned, is 
excused by the fact that from our play 
we come back fresh to our work. But 
from the standpoint of those who, 
without our enorts, are unprotected 
what excuse is there for our recreation 
or our laziness or our divided inter- 


as 


tc? 
) 


LEE C. ROBENS HOST 





Agents of New England Mutual Life 
Entertained at Golf Club—Mr. 


Hastings Speaks 


Leading producers of the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life in Connecticut, met 
in conference a few days ago at the 
Hartford Golf Club, as guests of Gen 
eral Agent Lee C. Robens, and to greet 
their superintendent of agencies, Glover 
S. Hastings, of Boston. Plans for the 
fall and winter campaign were thor- 
oughly discussed, the discussion being 
led by Mr. Hastings, who also made an 
address of much interest to the agents 

paper on ‘he Mission of Total Dis- 





ility in Life Insurance” was read by 
es B. Moody, Jr., special represen 
of this city. 











Unknown to Mr. Hastings a special 
campaign for new business was con- 
ducted in August, which was designat- 
ed “Glover S. Hastings Month” and he 
learned that more than $150,000 of new 
business was then written in his honor. 
In his talk Mr. Hastings reviewed the 
vast year from a financial point of 

vy, referring to conditions as almost 
‘panicky” when the war broke out in 
Europe He also forecasted bright op- 
ortunities for the American business 
man, especially in this particular 
region. This led up to a discussion of 
matters of vital interest to the com- 


pany and men in the field. At the con 


clusion of his remarks, Mr. Hastings 
expressed his appreciation of the com 
pliment extended him and announced 
that he would put up a silver vase to 
be contested for by Connecticut agents 
of the company, the detailed conditions 
to be made known later. 

Teams were organized to be cap- 


tained by District Managers Fred D. 
Hastings of Plainville and Edward L. 
Root of Norwich, and a lively contest 
for business is expected. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS 


Why They are Greater on Life Than 
on Endowment Policies, Told by 
Actuary 


In reply to a question, “Why are divi- 
dends on life policies a greater per- 
centage of the premiums than are divi- 
dends on endowment policies?” Actu- 
ary Hann, of the Pacific Mutual, recent- 
ly told an agent of that company: 

“Annual dividends determined 
from three profit from 
interest earnings, profit from 
in mortality and profit from saving in 
expense. Inasmuch as an Ordinary Life 
premium is smaller, the proportion of 
the premium representing the mortal- 
much greater than it is under 
an Endowment contract, and, therefore, 
in the early years there is very little 
money to be invested. The profits from 
interest are small in the Ordinary Life, 
yet the profits frem mortality are just 
the same as they would be under En- 
dowment and, as the major portion of 
the premium is for protection in the 
former case, naturally the per cent. of 
the dividend to the premium is greater 
than it would be under an Endowment. 
But you will find, under endowment 
contracts in later years, that those per- 
centages are reversed, and in some 
cases the per cent. of the dividends to 


are 
factors excess 


savings 


ity is 


the premiums under Endowment con- 
tracts is greater than under Life pol- 
icies.” 


POSTAL LIFE REPORT 

The June 30, 1915, statement of the 
Postal Life shows admitted assets of 
$9,519,158; met reserve of $8,910,929; 
net surplus over capital and all other 
liabilities of $167,738; new premiums 
of $46,503; renewal premiums of $694.- 
163; total income of $989,511; payments 
to policyholders of $720,326: paid for 
insurance written during six months 
ending June 30, 1915, of $1,181,100; and 
paid for insurance in force June 30, 
1915, of $42,510,547. 

It’s better to be up and doing than 
te be down and done. 








E. P. MELSON 
President 


MISSOURI 
STATE LIFE 


Salable 
Policies 
Participating and Non-Participating 


JOHN G. HOYT 
Vice-President 








Special Inducements for 
General Agency Contracts 


Home Office: ST. LOUIS, MO. 











MR. AGENT: 


ABILITY—is a FAST SELLER. 


Our New 20-Pay Policy which GUARANTEES TERMINAL CASH 
VALUE EXCEEDING the TOTAL OF TWENTY PREMIUM PAY- 
MENTS, also covering DOUBLE INDEMNITY and TOTAL DIS- 


“LIVE and WIN” Policy 


Good territory open for experienced closers. 


RESERVE LOAN LIFE 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


It is a 








Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 

**Tt is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses. ”’ 

**T beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” 


‘*The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly and 
its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision. ”’ 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 








Work And Win With Us 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 








stick to it. 


and PROSPEROUS WEST. 





IF your present connection is satisfactory 
IF NOT, then contract with a 
MUTUAL old line life company for territory in the GREAT 


A few DESIRABLE OPENINGS just now, with liberal 
brokerage and renewal contracts for DESIRABLE men. 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 
MINNEAPOLIS 


and profitable, 


WESTERN 
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POLICYHOLDERS T0 
CHOOSE PRU. DIRECTORS 


INSURED 





INITIAL VOTING BY 


First Distribution of Dividends as Re- 
sult of Mutualization Will Be Made 
in 1916 


As a result of the mutualization of 
The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America on Dec. 6 next the millions 
of Prudential policyholders will be priv- 
ileged for the first time to select the 
company’s directors. The meeting will 
be held at the home office of the com- 
pany, Newark, and the personal or 
proxy vote of each policyholder is earn- 
estly solicited and urged by President 
Forrest F. Dryden. 

The policyholders as the owners of 
substantially all of the company’s stock 
are represented by a trustee, Hon, Aus- 
ten Colgate, who will be required to 
vote the policyholders’ stock in accord- 
ance with the selection made at the 
policyholders’ meeting at the meeting 
of stockholders held at the same place 
on January 10, 1916. 

By the policyholders’ purchase of The 
Prudential stock the power to select di- 
rectors is placed directly in their hands 
and they, therefore, now own and con- 


trol the big institution and will also 

share to the full in its profits. 
Accompanying the letters of an- 

nouncement to the policyholders are 


proxies to enable the policyholders to 
express their individual choice for di- 
rectors, and they are asked to forward 
them as quickly as possible to a com- 
mittee selected to represent them by 
the Board of Directors. The commit- 
tee comprises former Chancellor Wil- 
liam J. Magie, former Supreme Court 
Justice Bennet Van Syckel, and John 
K. Gore, first vice-president of The 
Prudential. The proxies may be hand 
ea to representatives of the company. 
The Prudential in a statement this 
week, says: 
from its in 
policyholders 
com 


policy of The Prudential 
has been to treat its 
greatest degree of liberality 
with safety. Whenever, with due 
the welfare of the company and 
on of its outstanding obligations, 
1 able to reduce its rates or to 
policyholders benefits not called 
policy contract, it done so 


The 
ception 
with the 





has 


Prudential reduced 
lowest pos- 


, 1907, The 
to what appeared the 


make a 
forms 


enabled to 
the main 


1912, it was 
reduction on 
contracts 

policies 


On June 1, 


policy 
low rate 
ing in form, and did not 
the insured other than the payment 
» face of the policy. The premium rates, 
being, however, approximately twenty _ per 
cent. than those charged by participat- 
ing companies, gave to the policyholders what 
in effect was a liberal dividend in advance 
from the date of the policy. 
In the year 1912 the l 


were non-participat 


call for any re- 


ess 


conclusion was reached 
that the welfare of the company and the in 


terests of the policyholders would best be 
served by mutualization, which would perpet 
uate The Prudential policy of liberal treat- 
ment to policyholders. 

A bill was therefore prepared for introduc- 
tion into the New Jersey Legislature, pro 
viding a method for accomplishing this result, 


which bill was subsequently enacted into law. 
The unique feature of The Prudential plan 
is that the amount which the company was 
1uthorized to pay for the acquirement of its 
capital stock was the value thereof as de 
termined by the Chancellor of the State, 
determination having been made by him after 
an examination into the company’s condition 
by three appraisers, who reported to him their 


conclusions. So that the price paid by he 
Prudential was determined by judicial de- 
cision and not by private negotiation. 

As a result of these proceedings The Pru 


dential, on December 28, 1914, was authorized 
by the Chancellor to purchase its capital stock 
for the benefit of its policyholders, and has 
already acquired approximately ninety-five per 
cent, thereof, which has been transferred to 
Hon. Austen Colgate as Trustee for policy 
holders, and held by him for their benefit. 
Mutualization increased the value of Pru- 
dential policies. Non-participating policies be 
came participating and entitled to their 
ratable portion of the company’s surplus earn- 


ings, and participating policies became en 
titled to increased dividends. 

Policyholders, old and new, participating 
and non-participating, will, therefore, as the 


owners of the company, be placed upon an 
equitable basis, each class receiving the earn 
ings to which it is entitled. 

Since April 15, 1915, The 


Prudential has is- 








JAMES W. ALEXANDER 
DIES AT AGE OF 76 


PROMINENT FOR MANY YEARS 





Distinguished Head of Equitable Life 
Assurance Society Until 1906— 
His Career 


James W. Alexander, for years a dis- 
tinguished figure in life insurance, and 
president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society for many died at 
the age of seventy-six at Tuxedo Park, 
N. Y., on Tuesday night. The 
army of life insurance men lost sight of 
Mr. Alexander after he resigned 
president of the Society, except that it 
was known that he had suffered a ner- 
vous breakdown and had gone to Deer- 
field, Mass., for a complete rest. Subse- 
quently, he recovered his health, an- 
nounced his retirement from active 
business, resigned a number of direc- 
torships in various corporations and 
traveled around the world. 

Member of Many Clubs 

While in Turkey he visited Constan- 
tinople, and by courtesy of the Ameri- 
can Ambassador was permitted to be 
present at the ceremony of the Selam- 
lik and saw Abdul Hamid, then Sultan, 
pass from the Yildiz Kiosk to the 
Mosque for noon-day prayer. Mr. Alex- 
ander returned to this country in May, 
1909, and lived practically in retirement 
since that time. 

He was one of the trustees of Prince- 
ton University and a member of the 
University Club, of which he was 
president for eight years; the Prince- 
ton Club, of which he was president 
for six years, and of the Metropolitan 
and Century Clubs. Mr. Alexander was 
also a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the American Museum of Natu- 
ral History, the Municipal Art Society, 
and the National Art Society. 

His Career 

Mr. Alexander was the son of the 
Rev. Dr. James W. Alexander, for 
years pastor of the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church. He was graduated 
from Princeton University with the 
class of 1860, receiving the degree of 
A. M., and then for two years studied 
law, being admitted to the bar of this 
State in 1862. Mr. Alexander then be- 
came one of the firm of Cummings, 
Alexander & Green, and practiced law 
until 1866, when he joined the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society. 

The founder of the society, Henry B. 


years, 


great 


as 





Hyde, was a member of his father’s 
church and his closest friend. Accord- 
ingly when Mr. Hyde left the service 
sued only policies which by their te s ¢ 
participating, but no increase has € made 





The first distributio the 
result of mutualization will the 
year 10916. Dividends on ind 
Ordinary policies will be ter 
than two years from the date o » and 
annually thereafter, provided all due premiums 
have been paid. 

Prudential mutualization 





in the history of life insurance 
to say that, from the time 
was written until the present 
step forward was ever take t 
Prudential, with its great assets 
ful history, its good-will nd 
was placed for all time in tl 


policyholders 


o* the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
and undertook to organize a new in- 
stitution, the Alexander family became 
closely associated with the 

The first 


enterprise 


president of the Equitable 


Society was W. C. Alexander, the bro 
ther of the Rev. Dr. Alexander, an uncle 
ot Henry B. Hyde being the fir 
president of the Society, and } t 
secretary was James W. Al nd It 
is said that the first $100,000 of st 
which the Society was required to have 
in order to begin business, was largely 


subscribed by members of the « 


gation of the Fifth Avenue Presbyte 
rian Church. 
Rose Rapidly 

After Henry B. Hyde had the Equi 
table well under way, Mr. Alexander 
became his right-hand man in the in 
surance end of the business, and in 
171 was promoted to be second vice 
president, four years later becoming 
lirst vice-president. 

In 1899, when Mr. Hyde died, Mi 
\lexander was chosen as his successor 
as president. The subsequent events. 
including the retirement of Mr. 
Hyde, the sale of stock to Thomas F 
Ryan, the resignation of Mr. Alexander 
and the Armstrong investigation, ars 
familiar events to insurance men Mr 
Alexander was a man of high personal 
integrity and did wonderful service in 
the cause of life insurance 


PICKERING WITH GIRARD 


Well Known Life Man Becomes Di- 
rector and Agency Manager of 
Philadelphia Company 
Richard H. Pickering, genet ivent 
of the State Mutual Life at Philadel 
phia, has been elected dire id 
Superintendent of Agents for the G d 
Mutual Life of that city, which action 
anticipates the inauguration of an as 


gressive campaign in agen¢ expansion 


and development for Philad " 
company. 

Mr. Pickering has a record tha 
places him among the promin« suc 
cessful life underwriters of the cou 
try. For some twelve or fiftes years 
he was identified with the Mut Le 
fit Life and resigned the San Fra sco 
general agency of that Com 
lowing experience in the eart i 
that devastated the city, ac ting t 
associate general agen he Pro 
dent Life & Trust at Chicago 

About a year ago he became general 
agent of the State Mutua Life at 


Philadelphia 


THE BIG LOAN 

Several Ex life ins 
panies have informed 
derwriter that 
pating in the 


istern ul 
Eastern Un 
the question olf vart 


billion dollar pr« 





has not come up to them for consider 
ation A New York compa! 
does no business in England or France 
could not take part in the loan 


Notwithstanding the extremely bad 


weather that prevailed throughout the 
greater part of August, the production 
of the Farmers’ National Life of Chi 
cago for that month exceeded that of 
the same month last year by 48 per 
cent, 





Warm Personal Interest 





the Fidelity and its Field 
both are forging ahead. 
higher suceess in that atm 


Write 


The Fidelity 


Insurance 
WALTER LeMAR TALBOT, President 





That describes the happy relation existing between 


Maybe you could reach a 


Men, and explains why 


osphere. 


to 
Mutual Life 
Company 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








THE 
First Mutual 


Chartered in America 


New England 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Operates on a full 3 per cent. Re- 
serve under Massachusetts Law, 
and offers the best possible se- 
curity, with a safe, equitable con- 


tract. 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Assets, Dec. . 
PEO e iin Kinw ens $70,163,011.03 | 
Liabilities ........ 65,159,426.58 | 
ee $5,003,584.45 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 
D. F. APPEL, Vice-President 

B BEY, Secretary 
F. DAVIS, Asst. Secretary 
K T. PARTRIDGE, Asst. Secretary 
IS P. CAPEN, Asst. Secretary 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
220 Broadway, New York 


LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 








The “Home Life” 


The fifty-fifth annual state- 
ment of the Home Life Insur- 
of which 


George E. Ide is President, pre- 


ance Company, 


sents a record of substantial 


benefits to its policy-holders 
the solid 
growth in financial strength. 
Assets increased to $30,- 
631,248.70 paying to 
policy-holders $3,110,507 


cluding dividends of 


$571,024 


The insurance in force was 
increased by $4,533,420 and 


is now 


during year and a 


after 


in- 


$120,893,433 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











1865 --- Fifty Years Old --- 1915 





Unexcelled In 
Favorable Mortality 


AND 


Economy of Management 


The 
Provident Life 
and Trust Company 


still further reduced by 
Annual Dividends 
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Live Hints For Business Getters 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 
Income and General Efficiency 














A heart to heart talk 

Tying with agents on the much 

Up mooted question of tying 

Territory up territory has been 

published by the News 

Letter, issued in Syracuse, N. Y., by 

the Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

The writer says that in every sense 


of the word a General Agent’s capital 
in business is his territory. The Com- 
pany puts him in charge of a field and 


expects him to produce an adequate 
business from that field Allowance, 
without doubt, is made for the inex- 


man, for illness, for 
old for business depression, for 
unfavorable local conditions, for vari- 
ous other hindrances, but still the Com- 


perience of a new 


age, 


pany expects a reasonable amount of 
business from the General Agent, and, 
ir, in the long run, he doesn’t produce 
it, then he ought not to expect to be 
continued as General Agent. Continu- 


ing ,the News-Letter says: 

“And this is correct in principle and 
in practice, for, just as his territory is, 
real sense, the capital of the 





in a very 

General Agent, so the entire country is 
the capital of the Company. If it were 
all covered (perhaps uncovered would 
be more nearly correct) by most re- 
spectable agents, who do no business, 
it is evident the company would be suf- 
fering from dry rot. 

“If the foregoing propositions are 
sound as regards the General Agent 
and the company, then it follows, as a 
matter of inexorable logic, that they 
apply with equal force to the agent in 
the field. His territory is his capital 
Sut that is not all. It is part of the 
General Agent’s capital and the com- 
pany’s capital. It therefore involves 
responsibility on the part of the agent 
to the company and to the General 
Agent. In accepting an appointment, 
the agent puts himself under obliga- 
tion, so far as in him lies, to use this 
capital (his territory) to the best ad- 
vantage of all concerned. His ‘capi- 
tal’ may be small. It may be difficult 
ts handle, but such as it is, he is, first 
of all, bound to do his best with it, on 
his own account, on account of the 
General gent, and on account of the 
company. Unless he does his best he 
falls short of his duty. 

“Conditions, however, may be such 
that he cannot secure business for the 
company. He may have other business 
that taxes his endurance to the limit. 
He may be ill or he may have illness in 
his family. There are many difficulties 
which may arise and make it impossi- 
ble for him adequately to represent the 
company. If these are temporary and 
unavoidable, then the General Agent 


and the company are always ready and 
willing to due allowance. But if 
they are or long-continued, 
then the agent should, justice to all 
the other parties in interest, place his 
territory at the disposal of the General 


make 
permanent 


in 


Agent. It isn’t quite fair, is it, to hold 
territory in which one does nothing 
himself, and yet prevents some one 
else from doing something. 

“An agent once said to us, in sub- 
stance: ‘I realize that I am doing hard- 
ly anything for you. The company cer- 
tainly ought to get a larger business 
out of this town. If I could do more 
I would, but I haven’t the time. Now 


I hope you will feel free to place some 


one else here, and if you do I will help 
him all I can Meantime, and till you 
can find such a man, I will keep on, if 
you wish, and I may be able to pick up 


It was a splendid, 
We thoroughly 
acted upon it. 
conclusion: ‘here 
agents to whom this 
We do not believe that 


an occasional risk.’ 
manly thing to 
appreciated it and 

“Now a word in 
only a few 


Say. 


are 


article applies 


they thus tie up territory ‘with malice 
aforethought.’ We believe that, almost 
without exception, it is due to thought- 
lessness or a failure to understand and 
appreciate the situation. Hence this 
kindly explanation and reminder. Of 
course the General Agent has power to 
remove agents who do not secure an 
adequate business, but that is not a 
pleasant thing to do, and it very sel- 
dom is done. The General Agent wants 
to exercise the charity that ‘suffereth 
long and is kind.’ He wants to do, as 
nearly as possible, as he would like to 


be done by. He really believes he 
would rather suffer an injury than to 
do one. He is moved to put this mat- 


ter before his agents as has been done 
in this article, fervently hoping, first 
o: all, that, in the of the few 
agents to whom it applies, it may re- 
sult in such fresh and vigorous efforts, 
as will produce an increased, and mu- 
tually satisfactory business.” 
. 


cases 


* 
(Dedicated to the Agent 
Planning who sits at his desk and 
Versus dreams of what he is 
Doing going to do, and written 
by an agent of the Aetna 
Life, who is a poet): 
An agent named Peter Moran 
Used to sit by the hour and plan; 
He'd figure things out 


Beyond question of doubt, 
He was really a wonderful man. 


But while he was planning a way 
To turn his ideas into pay, 
Another young chap 
Appeared on the map 
And proceeded to mow down the hay. 
s 6 8 
Someone has said that 
Forms the best way to use an 
of illustration form is to 
Illustration make up a complete one 
in a given case, study 
it thoroughly and then tear it up be- 
fore going to see the prospect. That 


there is good advice in this statement 
is borne out by a study of the methods 
of some of the biggest writers. The 
trouble with illustration forms is that 
they leave too much to be said by cold 
type and figures, which in the final 
analysis do not appeal to the prospect 
for life insurance. He does not as a 
rule buy life insurance purely from a 
financial side nor does he buy it usu- 


ally as a result of logic or reason. It 
needs the skill of the agent to touch 


the vital spot in his nature and to sug- 
gest to him, in as strong terms as the 
agent dares, the risk which the unin- 
sured or underinsured making his 
family assume. 

Again, the illustration form, if pre- 
sented to the prospect, and used as the 
basis of the talk, invariably begets de- 
lay. It is easy for the prospect to say 
that he will take the illustration and 
look it over. It is hard for the agent 
break down this barrier and if you 
do not have the illustration form with 
you, you do not have to meet the ob- 
stacle. 


is 


to 


It may seem advisable in a given 
where you have at hand all the 
facts regarding the family of the pros- 
pect, to jot down a few figures, to 
which you will find it necessary to re- 
fer, on a small piece of card easily 
carried in the palm of the hand and 
easily referred to without detracting 
the attention of the prospect. The 
writer recalls an interview at which he 
was a third party when the agent used 
this method, and so well did the latter 
have the features of his proposition at 
hand that he lost hardly a moment’s 
time in answering the questions of the 
prospect. The proposition was for a 
policy of $25,000, and the whole discus- 


case, 








sion resolved itself around the service 
which the policy gave in its settlement 


features. Every possible contingency 
was brought up by the prospect, and in 
every case the response of the agent 
was right to the point, so much so, that 
the prospect could find no fault what- 
ever. In this instance a thorough study 
of the insurance needs of his client and 


sulted in an application for $25,000. 
. « s 
In a paper on “Getting 
How Prospects,” read at the 


W.P. Motley Convention of the Pa- 
Gets Prospects cific Mutual Life, W. P. 
Motley, of St. Louis, 

said: 

“The ways and means of getting pros- 
pects that are used by most agents, 
are so similar that the few remarks 
which I may make will not be new to 
any of you. 

“In my opinion, ‘getting prospects’ is 
the most important part of our work, 
for if we had not the prospect, we 
could have no cultivation, no closing, 
no settlement. While the cultivation, 
closing and settlement are in them- 
selves most essential, getting the pros- 


pect of necessity comes first. 

“The daily newspapers constitute a 
field from which much valuable infor- 
mation can be gathered to assist one 
in getting prospects, From them we 
learn of the business man who has re- 


cently come into our city; of some one 


who has been promoted from a minor 
to an important position, which usually 
carries with it an increase in salary 
and places the individual where he can 
afford insurance, and thereby makes 
him an excellent prospect. There you 


will also find a list of marriage licenses, 
which can be used to advantage, for 
there is no ‘closed season’ on _ bride- 
grooms from an insurance standpoint. 
They are our natural and legitimate 
prospect. The death notices, too, often 
give one good leads, and in many left 
in a family, and these, after a reason- 
able time, can be approached very of- 
ten to advantage. Birth notices, too, 
often give one good leads, and in many 
other ways the newspapers, daily or 
weekly, according to local surroundings, 
can be utilized to formulate a list of 
prospects. 

“The club is another source from 
which to gather prospects. While I 
know it is not proper for one to solicit 
or talk insurance at his club, it gives 
you the acquaintance and association 
which, if used in a diplomatic way, can 
be turned into prospects. 

“The Commercial, Rotary and other 
business clubs tend to furnish pros- 
pects in almost unlimited numbers, for 


there you meet the business man and 
make friends who naturally become 
prospects. In clubs of this nature you 
are supposed to boost your own busi- 
ness as well as help other members 
boost theirs. 

“In our office, where we handle all 
the different departments of our com- 


pany, we often get prospects from acci- 


dent policyhoiders and their friends. 
People to whom we pay claims fre- 
quently become good prospects when 


the disability is not of a serious nature. 


“Then there is the good old way of 
securing prospects which has been in 
vogue longer than any other method 


and which is likely to be always used 
more or less—the daily canvass among 
business and professional men. This 
method, if persistently followed, pro- 
duces prospects in paying quantities.” 


GETS DIAMOND STICK PIN 
More than two hundred agents 
the Bankers Life of Iowa attended 
Instruction and Agency Convention 
San Francisco. Vice-President 
Kuhns, Vice-President and 
Counsel I. M. Earle, and Secretary 
S. Nollen, were the men who were 
charge of the convention trip. 
One of the events of the convention 
occurred at San Francisco when Wil- 


of 
the 
in 
George 
General 
G. 
in 


liam Bacon, general agent at Green- 
ville, Tex., presented to Mr. Kuhns on 
behalf of the field men of the conven- 


tion a diamond stick pin. 





THE BANKER AGENT 


Some Points on How Life Men Should 
Utilize the Local Bank Man 


view of the article The Eastern 


In 
Underwriter printed recently on th 
help given bankers to life insurance 
agents in closing farm cases, some 


views on banker agents by Frederick 
White, of the Northwestern National 
Life, Minneapolis, are of pertinent in 
terest. He thinks that the agents do 
not use sufficient intelligence in their 
relations with the bankers. 

The great majority of life insurance 
men who utilize the banker as a local 
agent, drop in on him unheralded and 
unsung and expect him either to have 
a string of prospects a yard long, wait- 
ing to be closed, or to immediately shut 
his desk and start for the country to 
help dig up men who ought to be writ- 
ten. The trouble is that the banker is 
busy with his regular duties and un- 
less a definite time has been planned 
in advance cannot get away. The sec- 
ond difficulty is—the banker agent who 
has any considerable number of pros- 
pects is in the minority, and, again, 
when asked “where can we go and 
write some business to-day?” is rarely 
able to think of any one on the spur 
of the moment. The result of such 
desultory work is—the general agent 
may pick up one ortwo appsand go his 
way to repeat the same experience the 


next time he comes to town. 

The thing that a banker needs to 
have placed before him is a definite 
program that gives promise of results 
and that can be successfully carried 
out. Without such a program he is 
very apt to work with any agent who 


comes along. With a program that is 
being worked, he will be busy when 
your competitor comes along, for he 
recognizes the fact that your methods 
of work will yield better returns. 
“We believe in having a definite ob- 
jective, such as the writing of $10,000 
a month with the banker,” said Mr. 
White. “In working with a _ banker 
agent make him realize the importance 


of his agency and don’t let him feel 
that he is simply an introducer or a 
tail to your kite. If you do he will 
rarely develop his full capacity. A pro- 


gram should also comprehend the se 


curing, in addition, of a list of 25 or 30 
names, together with the following in 
formation: Name, age, married, occu 


pation. This in itself gives definiteness 
to a campaign when the General Agent 


arrives. These men whose names are 
received should be written some real 
human interest letters, telling about 


the advantages of life insurance. A 
man of 40 needs a different letter and 
literature from the chap of 20. A defi- 
nite period for co-operative work 
two or three days a month to follow 
such letters, while they are fresh 
mind, will assure a steady string 
business in any community.” 





B. R. T. GROUP POLICIES 


Two-Thirds of Brooklyn Railway Em- 
ployes File Applications—Travelers 
Insurance Co. Issues Policies 


The Brookiyn Rapid Transit Com- 
pany announces that more than 5,200 of 
its employes applied for insurance un- 
der the group life plan. Coincidently 
with this announcement, a notice has 
been sent to the employes that, by ar- 
rangement with the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company, through which the 
group contract is placed the insurance 
was effective upon all who have ap- 
plied for it at noon yesterday. 

This means that out of approximat- 
ly 8,000 employes of the B. R. T. Sys- 


tem eligible for the group insurance, 
about 65 per cent. have filed applica- 
tions within six weeks of the original 


announcement of the plan, and it is ex- 
pected that a much larger proportion 
will have taken the insurance before 
the end of the year. 
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Are There Too Many Conventions ? 


(Continued from page 1.) 


organizations on acount of domination 
by “insurance politicians,” I am free to 
state that I do not know what you 
mean, but, as a student of the busi- 
ness, I should be glad to have infor- 
mation. 


Talks Straight From the Shoulder 

H. A. Smith, president National Fire 
Insurance Company, Hartford: An- 
swering your question if it has not 
struck me that there are a great many 
conventions in the insurance business 
which consume much time, are often 
held in inaccessible places, are fre- 
quently dominated by insurance politi- 
cians, are occasionally not representa- 
tive, sometimes not worth while, and, 
consequently, are properly subject to 
constructive criticism with a view to 
reform—would say that such a thought 
has never struck me and I am not able 
to agree with the suggestion. In fact, 
broadly speaking, I do not recall any 
“convention” relating to the fire insur- 
ance business which has occurred in a 
great many years. 

I understand the Panama Pacific Ex- 
position authorities are trying to pro- 
mote a convention or congress which 
shall include all branches of insurance, 
and, incidentally, increase the attend- 
ance at the fair; but I do not think 
fire insurance officials have taken any 
interest in this or considered it at all 
seriously. 

The Local Agents Association has a 
meeting once a year which I presume 
might be called a convention but in 
the main I think it serves a very use- 
ful purpose, and I believe has always 
been held at a central and accessible 
point. 

The Insurance Commissioners have 
hree or four regular meetings a year, 
but they could hardly be called conven- 
tions; and whether they are or not, I 
think they are a good thing for our 
business. 

The various organizations of compa- 
ny Officials, like the Eastern Union, 
Western Union, S. E. U. A., etc., have 
regular meetings; but these are nec- 
essary and their place and frequency 
are under the control of the members 
and not in my opinion subject to out- 
side criticism—or inside criticism 
either, for that matter. 

Such organizations as the Under- 
writers’ Association of New York State 
and the New England Exchange, hold- 
ing regular and necessary meetings 
during the year, sometimes have one 
of them in some place which may be 
a little less accessible to the members 
who are field men, but more conveni- 
ently located to obtain the attendance 
of company officials, which is consid- 
ered desirable for the purpose of in- 
creasing their familiarity with the*work 
done by the field men subordinate to 
them in these associations, and 
strengthening the latter. 

Possibly in the life or other branches 
of the insurance business there are 
“conventions” (as you call them) which 
mav be subject to criticism: I know 
nothing about them; but in the fire in 
surance business there are no conven- 
tions whatever, in my understanding of 
that word. 


Advantages Counteract Abuses 

Walton L. Crocker, third vice-presi- 
dent John Hancock Mutual Life: I do 
not see how we could get along with- 
out conventions. I think we must all 
remember that there is no branch of 
human activity that is not attended 
with abuses, and that this is true with 
regard to many aspects of our own 
business. It is my belief that when we 
get these things perfected, we shall 
be all ready to fly to a better land, and 
I am not at all sure that there can be 
any successfully applied constructive 
criticism in respect to these drawbacks 
and deficiencies, which we admit and 
deplore. 


My personal idea is that, on the 
whole, the convention does so much 
good that the criticisms which are sug- 
gested in your proposition seem to lose 
much of their effect. 

The gathering in convention strikes 
fire from the minds and hearts of men, 
and is productive of initiative and im- 
pulse to any field of activity which it 
touches. If there has been any dam- 
age done to insurance through the de 
velopment of the convention idea I 
have failed to see it. Possibly those 
who are higher up on the watch tower 
may have seen more than I have. So 
far aS my Own experience goes, I think 
the convention idea is a good one and 
I like it. 

I am sorry that I cannot find any 
ceenstructive criticism to bring about a 
reform of the weaknesses to which 
yeur letter refers and which we all 
recognize. 

Reform Needed, Says E. A. Woc-s 

E. A. Woods, Pittsburgh: | eplying to 
your communication, I believe there is 
a growing feeling that a great deal bet- 
ter use should be made of such a gath- 
ering of the foremost insurance men 
in the world as attend our great con- 
ventions. It is my hope that at the 
next meeting such necessary work as 
the reading of reports of officers or 
committees, the reading of academic 
papers, the diverting of the entire con- 
ve:tion, during its entire session, by 
the question of where the next meeting 
will be held, may be reduced to a min- 
imum, and that the able insurance men 
there present may be utilized, as we 
would utilize such men in any other 
congress, by a constructive, instructive 
series of sessions, devoted to practical 
insurance work. 








It is our hope that in St. Louis we 
will not only next year have the record 
attendance, but that the _ soliciting 
agent, who can ill afford to go a long 
distance merely to settle questions of 
general interest to insurance, may re- 
turn home so benefited practically by 
what he has learned that he will feel 
he can never afford to miss another 
convention. Some such sessions, by 
various people, have been held at the 
last few conventions, but I think every- 
body feels that, considering the talent 
gathered at these conventions, the best 
use of the time is not made. Surely 
such conventions as I speak of would 
possible factor in 
building up the membership of the as- 
sociation and increasing the attend- 
ance, 

William C. Johnson, vice- 
and general manager Columbian Na 
tional Life, Boston: Unquestionably 
there is value in gatherings of organi- 
zations such as the Life Presidents’ As 
ociation of Life Presidents, Insurance 
Commissioners’ Convention, Actuarial 

ciety of America, Medical Directors’ 
\ssociation, American Life Convention, 
National Association of Life Unzder- 
writers, etc. Their meetings constitute 
a forum for the discussion of many 
matters affecting the welfare of the 
business, and frequently serve to direct 
the attention of all engaged in the busi- 
ness to matters important to its prog- 
ress. The discussions at these conven- 
tions are of value not merely to those 
who attend them, but to many others 
engaged in the business who do not at- 
tend them, but who get the benefit of 
the discussions through the printed re 
ports. Added to the importance of hay 
ing open forums of this nature where 
matters of general interest can be dis 
cussed, is the benefit which arises from 
bringing men engaged in the same busi 
ness into close personal contact with 
one another, thus laying the founda 
tions for more effectual co-operation, 
and creating conditions which help to 
serve the true interests of the business. 

Almost any situation has its weak 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


= Of the People 
The Company By the People 
For the People 
The Daily Average of the Company’s 
Business during 1914 was: 


626 per day in Number of Claims Paid 
8,040 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,708,728 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 


$305,754.00 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 


$161,826.87 per day in Increase of 
Assets. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 
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elements and offers some opportunity 
for criticism The good which has 
come from conventions of insurance 
company Officials, of insurance commis- 
sioners, and of insurance agents has, 
however, been so great as to many 
times offset any “economic waste” in 
volved in listening to the mistakes of 
the committee on speakers, or other- 
wise. 
R. L. Cox’s Views 

Robert Lynn Cox, manager Associa 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents: I do 
not think I am qualified to answer cate- 
gorically the different questions you 
ask with respect to insurance conven- 
tions. 

I am strongly impressed, however, 
with the belief that any constructive 
criticism of insurance conventions 
should be considered from the view- 
point of those for whom the conven- 
tions are held—the rank and file of the 
membership 

When we hear criticisms of lack of 
novelty in convention programs we 
must remember that one of the princi- 
pal objects of these conventions is to 
timulate new as well as old members 
to study and help solve existing prob- 
lems of the business With new re: 
cruits coming into each convention 
every year it is necessary to discuss 
some of the old problems with them, 
not only with the idea of educating 
those members on the subject, but of 
obtaining the benefit of their sugges 
tions. Discussion of a given question 
one year does not mean that it is solved 
for all time. Often times it is found 
that remedies suggested are inadequate 
or impractical and so the matter must 
be considered all over again 

In the preparation of a convention 
program care must be given to provide 
for the discussion of those problems 
which are most urgent and most im- 
portant to the business as a whole. 


YEARLY LIFE INSURANCE 


Illinois Life of Chicago Issuing Unique 
Contract—Liability Terminates 
Each Year 

What seems to have the ring of 
“something new” in life insurance is a 
policy contract to be issued by the 
Illinois Life which is for one year only, 
the option remaining with the Company 
as to whether or not it shall be con- 
tinued. Under this plan it is proposed 
to issue a policy with the stipulation 
that the assured must undergo a medi- 
cal examination before the policy will 

be continued for a second year. 

Such a plan would be a decided in- 
novation in life insurance. 








R. W. Stevens says regarding the 
above: 
not be con- 
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The Northwestern Mutual Life has 
appointed the following agents in West 
Virginia: 

E. W. Becker, Fayetteville; M. M. 
Brooks, Buckhannon; E, N. Eddy, Fair- 
mont; H. V. Mooney, Spencer; Stephen 
Mason, Dave Brook. 
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GROUP INSURANCE 
The 
Legislation 


the Committee 
National 
Landis, 


Chairman of on 


of the Fraternal 
Abb 


Insurance 


Congress, wrote 
to 
of questions 


their 


recently 
Commissioners a number 
them outline 
group insur- 
thirty-three 
In them 
the 
writing of group insurance by life com- 
the privi- 
In them 
advantage 


asking to 


position regarding 


ance. The replies from 


Commissioners he submitted. 


are found reasons for favoring 


panies and for objecting to 
societies. 
the 


of the group over the ordinary 


for fraternal 


also 


lege 


are opinions upon 
forms 
of individual insurance. 

Mr. 


tation of 


admits that the agi- 
National Fraternal Con- 
group 
retard 


Landis 
the 
criticising 


now 


has 
the 
successful operation 


gress insurance 


not appeared to materially 


life companies in 


along this line. And he says: “If prac- 


tical results to the benefit of the fra- 
ternal societies are to be obtained it 
seems advisable to change our policy 


from one of criticism, condemnation and 
to favoring 
and 
insurance organiza- 


attempted obstruction one 


regulation, supervision restriction, 
to all 


tions of engaging in the business when 


and freedom 


complying with the legal requirements 
pro- 


fur- 


for the 


He 
are conclusive as 


should be 
the insured.” 
“The facts 


which provided 


tection of says 


thermore: 


to the futility of our past methods in 
preventing the writing of group insur- 
ance.” 

This seems to be a complete turn- 


that the frater- 


were making a 


about-face. It 
that 


means 


nals concede they 


losing fight, as futile as an attempt to 


stop the laws of gravitation. Group in- 
of 


devel- 


surance satisfactorily need 
the 


opment. 


meets a 
time. It is a natural social 
It has been welcomed by both 
Despite all of 
the 
have been unable to stem the group in- 

tide. Their strongest 
which the 
ot groups from fraternal societies, has 


employer and employe. 


their political influence fraternals 


surance com- 
plaint, was against writing 
been removed by the companies refus- 
ing to write such groups. 
After careful consideration of the ar- 
guments pro and con, and of the inter- 
esting illuminating 
the Mr. 


the conclusion justifies a recommenda- 


and statements of 


Commissioners, Landis says 


tion to the Fraternal Congress that im- 


mediate action be taken in the prepa- 


ration of a bill for introduction in legis- 


latures providing for the regulation and 
supervision of the writing of group in- 
surance and the right of fraternal be- 
neficiary societies to engage therein. 





INGRATITUDE 
Et Tu Brute! 
When one stops to consider what all 

the life insurance companies have done 
for Newark in the way of upbuilding 
the city, giving employment to thous- 
ands of men and women, beautifying 
the town by artistic home office build- 
ings and advertising it as has no other 
interest or industry, underwriters of 
that city were surprised to put it mildly, 
the Newark News, the leading 
paper of Newark, printed an editorial a 
few days ago making satirical and even 
nasty remarks about insurance practi- 
companies and conditions. One 
paragraph of the editorial read as fol- 
lows: 

Life insurance, too, might be 
cheaper if companies cut out many 
expenses not absolutely essential 
to insuring the lives of their poli- 
cyholders—big commissions to so- 
licitors, high salaries to executives, 
palaces for home offices, costly 
junkets for officials and the main- 
tenance of so many high-cost peri- 
odicals with which to impress their 
views. 
The item 

supervised by the various 


IN NEWARK 


when 


ces, 


of insurance expenses is 
States more 
minutely than are the expenses of any 
other business. are 
centinually being cut down. The phrase 
is more 
An estimate of the 


These expenses 


“Big commissions to solicitors” 
or less of a joke. 


earnings of more than three hundred 
star producers, compiled by E. A. 
Woods, shows that these men earned 


Thousands of 
drummers in the West make more than 
that selling articles of merchandise, 
and life insurance is conceded the hard- 
est thing to sell and the most important 
to buy. The sales manager of the Ford 
Motor Car makes $500,000 a year. 
“High salaries to 
high judged by the brains necessary to 
certain- 
ly, they are much smaller than salaries 
paid to men in two dozen other lines of 
endeavor. 


less than $8,000 a year. 


Co. 


executives,” are not 


run a life insurance company 


for home offices” 
mean the beautiful buildings which are 
occupied by the Prudential and Mutual 
3enefit. 


“Palaces 


These buildings are not palaces in 
the word. They were 


erected to take care of great business 


any sense of 
enterprises, have not an inch of space 
that is not utilized and they have done 
much to make the city of Newark im- 
pressive in the eyes of visitors. It is 
true that architects tried to achieve at- 
tractive and original effects, and that 
these buildings would be a 
credit to Paris or any other art center. 
What would the Newark News have? 
Ugly, massive buildings of brick, with- 
out eye to architectural design? But 
one of the Newark insurance men—W. 
P. O’Connor—has taken up the cudgels. 
He says: 


some of 


I am 
home 
but 


insurance 
inside and out— 
as palaces. The 

adorned their 


with life 


section 


fairly familiar 
offices in this 
would hardly class them 
two big local companies have 
city and served themselves by erecting build- 
ings good to look upon. The buildings, more- 
over, are valuable advertising mediums. They 
provide comfortable, hygienic working condi- 
tions for their staffs and these days an em 
ployer does not have to be reminded twice of 


the actual dollars and cents value of what we 
have 
work.” 


come to designate broadly “welfare 


as 
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WILSON WILLIAMS 

Wilson Williams, general agent of 
the New England Mutual Life, at New 
Orleans, belongs to that group of life 
men of high ideals who work constant- 
ly for the good of the business, making 


self secondary. A Virginian by birth, 
he entered life insurance many years 
ago and has always been successful. 


For eleven years he was general agent 
of a company for Maryland and later 
was its agency superintendent. In New 
Orleans he has made a fine record 
head of one of the oldest general agen- 
cies in the South of the New England 
Mutual Life. That Company recently 
paid him the following tribute: “The 
life insurance business of our day de- 
mands men of marked character. Per- 
manent success needs mental alertness 
of a high order and abounding energy. 
Mr. Williams is an out-and-out, devoted 
life insurance man, filled with enthu- 
siasm for his work. Having many 
friends throughout the South, particu- 
larly in New Orleans, he was appoint- 
in 1912 to that picturesque and 
pleasant city by the New England Mu- 
tual, where the Company is well and 
very favorably known. This is one of 
our oldest general agencies in the 
South, having been established nearly 
sixty years ago, and Mr. Williams is 
making large increases in its annual 
business. Mr. Williams knows his sub- 
ject as only a man can know it who 
has made it literally his life’s work. 
With a rich mental endowment, he 
brings to his work the practical advan- 


as 


ed 


tages of long experience and trained 
study.” 
* * * 
Dr. H. Wireman Cook, president of 
the Minnesota Public Health Associa- 


tion, is Medical Director and vice-presi- 
dent of the Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Company, of Minneapolis. 
Governor Hammond of Minnesota has 
issued a proclamation advising all phy- 
sicians, nurses and health officers to 
attend the Minnesota Public Health 
Association’s conference on September 
The Governor said: 
“Minnesota lost in 1914 eleven thous- 
and and seventy-eight of its population 
through the ravages of preventable dis- 
2aSes. Notwithstanding this large 
number of deaths, no outcry or protest 
was raised—probably for the reason 
that ‘it is given to all men once to die.’ 
Had eleven thousand cattle or 
died from preventable diseases, the 
newspapers would have been filled 
with the calamity and the national and 
state governments would have sent out 
their agents to do all in their power 
t»> stay the evil, simply because cattle 


20 


hogs 


and hogs have a monetary value. 
Should we not consider human life as 
valuable as animal life, and put forth 
as much effort to protect our people 


from preventable diseases as we do to 
protect our livestock?” 





William BroSmith, general 
for the Travelers, and friendly counsel 
for many insurance men who are not 
with the Travelers, but who go to him 
for advice, is due from his vacation 
about October 1. Mr. BroSmith needed 
the vacation as he has had a particu- 
larly arduous year. He had taken an 
active part in the expansion plans of 
Hartford insurance interests. After 
these planus had been prepared and the 
legislature had agreed to the incorpo- 
ration of new companies, etc., the same 
body passed a tax Dill which upset 
everything and the expansion was tem- 
porarily puncturea. Before leaving for 
his vacation Mr. BroSmith went to the 
Detroit casualty convention. 


counsel 





Silas Merchant Meeker, of Elizabeth, 
N. J., is head of an agency that is fifty- 
two years old. The agency was found- 
ed by Mr. Meeker’s father, W. H. 
Meeker. The Liverpool & London & 
Globe, and the Royal have been in the 
agency half a century. The American 
of Newark has also had a long tenure 
of office, while the New Jersey F. and 
P. G. has been represented forty-seven 


years. Other companies include the 
National of Hartford; Western of To- 
ronto; Phoenix of Hartford; Fire As- 
sociation and Atlas. The agency does 


$159,000 a year in premiums, and S. M. 
Meeker, who has been twenty-five years 
in the business, says that the longer an 
agency has a fire company the more 
valuable is the company as an asset. 
“There is only one company in our of- 
fice that has been there for less than 
fifteen years,” he said. 

s 8s 6 


W. Hull, a 
sristol, Conn., is 
surance business. For some time 
was a minister, and he has also been 
a student of sociological conditions. 
Among his other activities is the run- 
ning of a farm where he grows tobac- 
co, vegetables and other products. 


candidate for 
in the in- 


George 
Mayor of 


he 


* * x 


Carlos Gore, a unique and interest- 
ing figure in the life insurance field of 


New York City, died at his home in 
Brooklyn at the age of seventy-two, 
last week. He had lived in Brooklyn 


tor half a century and left a widow, a 
daughter, and a son, the latter, C. How- 
ard Gore, being connected with the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life in this city. 

Mr. Gore was a hat manufacturer 
and did a large business. At the age 
of fifty-six he retired from the hat busi- 
ness and went into life insurance and 
had been with the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual ever since. He was a general agent 
of the Company in New York and al- 
ways was a good producer, his speci- 
alty being the insuring of business 
men. At the age of seventy-two he 
was on the job writing; until a few 
weeks before his death he was work- 
ing on prospects. 

* ~ * 


T. J. Falvey, president of the Massa- 


chusetts Bonding and Insurance Com- 
pany, has regretfully declined the 
honor of making an address to the 


World’s Insurance Congress, because 
iiiness in his family has made it impos- 
sible for him to take the Coast trip. 

* ” + 


Robert M. Gamble, new Arkansas 
State manager of the Pan-American 
Life, began as a traveling salesman of 
a humbler company. Next, he was Dis- 
trict Quartermaster at Gatun, Panama; 


then, General Property Clerk. He went 
into insurance in 1914 with the H. T. 
Boone agency in Panama. 

x x mm 


Dr. Lee K. Frankel, sixth vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life, has been 
elected treasurer of the American Pub- 
lic Health Association. 
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STRONG FOR CONTINGENT PAY 


MR. DARST WANTS LAW PASSED 


Meeting of Insurance Commissioners— 
Superintendent Phillips on New 
York Rate Situation 





The Insurance Commissioners met in 
Monterey this week. President Darst 
ii his annual address said that contin- 
gent commissions would do more to re- 
duce fire losses and fire insurance rates 
than all the other agencies yet adopted 
or suggested. “It has been well said 
that high commissions and brokerage— 
out of all proportion to the service 
rendered—are a greater evil than usu- 
ry because they wrong the whole com- 
munity, while usury is simply a wrong 
to the individual,” he said. He recom- 
mended that the convention adopt a 
uniform law which will make contin- 
gent commissions mandatory. 

Young’s Commission Views 

Commissioner Young, of North Caro- 
lina, said that he believed it would be 
best to compensate agents with a flat 
commission plus a contingent commis- 
sion, also; the latter to be based upon 
the profits of the agency. Of course, 
with the character of risks on which 10 
per cent. or less is paid there would be 
no occasion for the contingent element. 

Nesbit Talks of Supervision 

C. F. Nesbit, of the District of Col- 
umbia, prepared a paper on Insurance 
Supervision that was read. He said 
that the credit for improvement in su- 
pervision is mostly due to the growing 
power and efficiency of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers. 

Rate Conditions in New York State 

In his talk on fire insurance rate 
making Jesse S. Phillips, superintend- 
ent of the New York department, made 
the following specific reference to the 
New York up-State situation which will 
interest underwriters: 

Since the enactment of the State Rate-Mak- 
ing Laws real progress has been made toward 
the elimination of unjust discriminations and 
the bringing of local conditions and practices 
into harmony with general fire insurance 
principles. : 

Two of the most important steps in this 
direction have been the adoption of the dwell- 
ing schedule and the farm schedule. Dwell- 
ings, which constitute the largest class of 
risks, have been rated in accordance with a 
uniformly applied schedule and table of mini- 
mum rates, based upon considerations of rela- 
tive fire protection. The general result of 
this change is thought to be a revision down- 
ward, although it was found that a number 
of cities and villages were rated lower than 
was warranted by the fire protection enjoyed 
by them. A schedule and tab le of minimum 
rates for farm property has also been adopted, 
insuring uniformity at least as far as county 
lines are concerned. In this connection at- 
tention may be called to an interesting ex- 
periment made in dividing the counties of 
the State into three groups and applying 
different rates to each of the groups. This 
division is based upon the unaccountable but 
consistent differences in the burning ratios 
which were found to exist in the different 
sections of the State amons risks of ap- 
parently identical physical hazards. Another 
important reform, which undoubtedly has been 
brought about by the passage of the statute 
referred to, has been the adoption of the 
schedule for measuring the degree of fire 
protection in cities and villages throughout 
the United States. Thus far some 300 cities 
and villages in New York State have been 
inspected and graded, and the work is still 
in progress. Further, a schedule for rating 
mercantile risks has also been adopted and 
is being extended systematically to entire 
localities. Although the work of re-rating is 
still a long way from completion, it appears 
to be making as rapid progress as circum- 
stances permit, and thus far has not caused 
the wide-spread upheaval usually attendant 
upon rapid and revolutionary changes through- 
7; an entire field 

> gevies to note that the great ma- 
jority of the changes which are being made 
through the re-rating of risks is the result 
of action taken by underwriters on their 





Fire Insurance Department 








own initiative. Numerous changes have also 
been made in compliance with departmental 
orders. The general result of these changes 
has been a reduction in rates, notably in New 
York City where the practical elimination of 
competition had tended to encourage unduly 
high rates. 
Censures Careless Agents 

John T. Winship, of Michigan, con- 
cluded a talk on regulation of fire in- 
surance rates as follows 

“My solicitude in the operation of 
the Michigan law is in the matter of 
the average coverage cost of insurance 
in my State. Anyone who has given 
study to the situation knows that ow- 
ing to discrimination many of the larg- 
er insureds of the State have been pay- 
ing too little for insurance, but at the 
same time, many of the smaller insur- 
eds of the State have been paying too 
much. In order that the companies 
may place themselves in the right light 
before the public, and fortify them- 
selves against more radical legislation 
which is threatening iu many States of 
the West and Middle West, these dis- 
criminations must be removed, but their 
removal by lifting those who have had 
the benefit of discriminations, without 
making some reduction in the basic 
rates, will unquestionably raise the 
average coverage cost. If the companies 
ask how we can expect the average co’- 
erage cost to be reduced in the face of 
the loss ratio sustained in past years, 
I can only answer that they must in- 
sist upon better underwriting on the 
part of their agents, and that agents 
who persist in careless underwriting, 
and in indifferent underwriting, and in 
lazy underwriting, and in being guided 
by avarice and the desire to pursue 
competition with no reference to busi- 
ness prudence and sound sense, must 
be called to account through the home 
office.” 


APPOINT W. C. REUTTI 


New Manager for Newark Fire Insur- 
ance Company’s Automobile De- 
partment Announced 


Walter C. Reutti, in charge of the 
automobile department of the St. Paul 
Fire & Marine in the Merges office, 
New York, has been appointed manager 
of the automobile department of 
the Newark Fire, succeeding Ralph 
Jones, who is temporarily in poor 
health. Mr. Reutti has had considerable 
experience in the automobile end, and 
the appointment is regarded as a good 
one. 


TRENTON POTTERIES 


Meredith Dickinson Capturing This 
Business in Trenton—An Expert 
on These Risks 


Some one noted that at the meeting 
of the New Jersey local agents last 
week in Atlantic City the only Trenton 
agent present was Meredith Dickinson, 
who is president of the association. 
Some one explained this by saying that 
the other Trenton agents are a little 
bit miffed because of the success scored 
by Mr. Dickinson in capturing pottery 
lines in Trenton. He has shown him- 
self to be a wizard in this connection, 
and his success has been by reason of 
a close study he has made of the pot- 
teries and putting his knowledge to 
effective use. 

There has also been a little feeling 
because a veteran Trenton agent, 
slated for the presidency, was passed 
up by the association. 








WALTER F. ERRICKSON 


Newark and Suburban New Jersey Agency 
38-40 CLINTON STREET — TELEPHONE 8266 MARKET — NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
BUSINESS SOLICITED THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES FOR 
THE ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
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EESEECELEECLE EL LCT ELEC ALLELE 
MORE FIRES IN CLUB HOUSES = ''\°") Decause the burning ot it 


olves a problem which has been 
confronting them since they de- 


MORRISTOWN cided to build a new 


1 


Fy 


ee 





7 





nie 


$100,000 LOSS IN 


club house east 
of the Lackawanna Railroad and the 
Morris County Traction Company's 
tracks. The tracks cut the present 


Youghiogheny Country Club Loses Gar- 
age; North Adams Country Club 


Has Loss e 1} 
golf course almost in half, and have 
In the issue of August 6, 1915, Th proved a source of annoyance to the 
; , ; » sdto, golfers for \ s T bviate this 
Eastern Underwriter published an arti aie “i "il ro a 
1 . I ble the } re if ‘ ire 
cle on Club House losses and rates t wie oe ee wes — a uired 
which opened with the following para- a tract lying east of the r ilro id 
graph: It was the intention of the club 
g ; 
rs lembers t bandon the 
“A number of insurance men, most sistance oe all the land 
. a ~ . r Ty > | t? . WT " 1s 
ot them golfers, were sitting at lunch setae pln railroad and Madi we 
. » avenue n t pt t { , 
eon the other day, when one of them re avense ane to build tht sip —_ 
house for the improved links on the 


marked that it was almost time for 
another big Country Club to burn.” 
The prediction has been quickly ful 
filled by the burning on September 15, 
1915, of the Morris County Golf Club at 


Punch Bowl Hollow road, near the 
estate of Otto H. Kahn What to 
do with the old club ouse was a 
vexing problem that is solved by the 


Morristown, N. J., with an estimated ta , 
property loss of $100,000. The article NO ORG TIAG CS 105 & MOMCR that 
1y member he h was res si- 
referred to showed that the average mate secegee ecageP cecahhes club wa as 
bie itor the fire, but it certainly Was a 


rate of country clubs should be 3.20 per 


; : 
2 . imely 1e I I the iudD Ss stal if in 
annum, if based on the losses of the “™ely one from the club andpoint 


. j Tw ther fires ave since occurre 
past five years and the estimates of rwo ~ +h oll . ae curred 
, Ot which » I OWilNL account 18 give 
values which were made by prominent h . 7 5 ¥ sted bepctteg — 
golfers. 11 L, ae Journa o% Commer : 
my . poe oe : “Garage and barn at the Youghioghe- 
The main building of the Morris py (Country Club. destroved by fire. caus- 
County Club was a 2% story frame jng a loss of $10.000. Fire started by 
structure about 80x180 feet, under fair come persons iccidentally d ping 
I ] ‘ tail! rOppins 


volunteer protection and was rated at lighted cigarette in stack of hav Two 
] 


$1.90 per annum. The Newark Evening utomobiles owned by George Altmyer 
rs s ‘ a 4 ‘ TT) li WI v) eOre itmye! 
News in its account of the fire said the and E. B. Clark were destroyed 

following: ‘Club house of the North Adams 


The club house was built in 1905 Country ( ‘lub damaged by fire Most of 
to replace another which had been the damage was done to the roof. Ori- 
destroyed by fire a year before gin not known.” 

Although the club members did Perhaps this proves the old supersti- 
not want to see the club house tion of the “vamps” that fires run in 
burn, some are in a measure re- “threes.” 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 














Fleischman Automobile Line 

The American Automobile Insurance 
Company of St. Louis has written the 
automobile business of the Fleischmann 
Yeast Company. The line consists of 
full coverage on about 350 automobiles. 
li was formerly written by the Zurich 
Accident at a premium of about $14,000. 


A New York broker wrote to the 
American Automobile Company for rates 
on this line last week to which the 
Company replied that it had already 
written the policies and refused to 
quote rates. 

Several brokerage houses had made 
bids on the Fleischman automobile 
business and they were surprised to 
learn that the Automobile Company 
had already bound it direct. 

e o * 


Refused to Co-Operate 


Insurance companies met representa 


tives of the Insurance Federation in 
New York a few days ago and refused 
to co-operate with the Federation in 
making a fight against certain compe 


deal of 
trom 


taking a great 
Dusiness away 


tition that is 
compensation 
agents and brokers. 

x © © 


A Barney Oldfield Stunt With a Ford 















William C. Friedeborn, of Bagot & 
Company, New York brokers, has a 
Ford car that he considers a real lux 
ury. He motored up to Croton Lake to 
visit Louis Schaeffer, New York agezt 
of the Dubuque Fire & Marine, and 
while passing the 1 at 
Schaeffer country residen e m i 
a “a of Mr. Schaeffer’ ho dro i 
Fi Coming back to the city, the two 
cars " started at the same time and Mr 
Friedeborn alleges that his “Despised 
Ford” made ‘the Fiat take its dust 
Probably the latter had engin roubl 
Mr. Friedeborn also has a great y 
for photographs and will show on all 
occasions the pictures of ducl ) 
flies and the like that he s ken on 
his various trips. Before becoming a 
member of i & Com 
pany, he was cor the Ryar 
igen< in 3 > h Ss one 
f the most successful plac owl 

» the stree Sagot & Compan yn 
time ago placed the Morgan Art ( 
aaien risk and also control era 
large motion picture lines 

* * * 
Newark eee 

Companies were mu¢ rested 3 
week in an unique cst tion from 
Newark agents regarding the handling 
of the brokerage situation there 

* * > 
Goes With Wickham & —, 
3ernard W. Graham, now with the 
Hartford Fire Insu ( Company’ 
branch off tl city, and previou 
ly with the City of New York Insurance 
will rman for 


counte 





Company become 
the Wickham & Kemp agency on Oc 


tober 1. 


GAMBEL APPOINTED AGENT 
E dward 


e 


Gamt has been appointed 





Avleonn Fire, of Phoenix 

Arlington Fire o Wash 

and has opened offices at 

street, New YOorK GI1ty} 

1 these two companie ror 

Suburban and is also in a 

position to bind busine roughout 


States 


the United 


GOES WITH MILLS & HONNES 


Harry Smith, for some time a soli 
tor for Andrews & Evan Brooklyn 
agents lias resigned th position as 
of October 1 and will go with Mil “« 
Honnes, New York City agents, on that 
date in the same capacit 

Fe cage ADDS” “ANOTHER 

alter F Errickson a peen ap 


sonia agent of the Phoenix Under 


writers 


for Suburba1 New Jersey. 


WEBSTER & WILLIAMS ADJUSTERS 
Harold Webster and Fred W. Williams 
Open Office to Handle Losses for 

Companies 

Webster, of the firm of L. C. 
& Son, 19 Liberty street and 
Williams, formerly of the Gen- 
eral Adjustment Bureau, of New York, 
have formed the firm of Webster & 
Villiams, to adjust losses for the com- 
panies and have opened an office in 
the Underwriters Building, 23 =Wil- 
liam street. 

Mr. Webster 
associated with 
an appraiser of 


Harold 
Webster 
Fred W. 


for ei 
father, L. C. 
building 


was ghteen years 
Web- 


losses, 


his 


ster, as 


the senior Webster having been en- 
gaged in that work for more than a 
quarter of a century. 

Mr. Williams is well known among 
the companies and field men, having 
been engaged in field work both in the 
West and the East for many years. 
Both men are very popular and have 


had large experience in adjusting. 


SUES THE WARSAW 


Liquidation of American Union Wants 
to Recover $264,217—Fester & 
Folsom Managers 


( rles Johnson, Insurance Commis- 
ner of Pennsylvania, as liquidator of 
American Union Fire Insurance 

npal ch became insolvent and 
ssolved in conformity with an 

er and decree filed with the County 

1 Philadelphia, Penn., on March 

27, 1913, bro a suit this week in the 
leral District Court to recover $264,- 





217.95 from the Warsaw Fire Insurance 
ympany of Warsaw, Russia. 

missioner Johnson alleges that 

1911 and 1912 the American Union 

Insuranc Company entered into 

s with the Warsaw Company, 

ss of which is conducted in 

) Fester & Folsom, Incor- 

, for the reversion to the latter 

) iy of 5 cent. of the reserved 

iad been underwrit- 

United States, Canada, and 

indlat vith the understanding 

pt ies should affect both 

i s in like proportions as to 

ums and losses. The amount sued 

les a demand loan of $115,- 


ide by the American Company. 


L.& L. & G. LEADS 


Philadelphia First Six Months’ Premi- 


ums; Royal, Second; Home, Third; 
Ins. Co. N. A., Fourth 
The Liverpool & London & Globe led 
li companies in fire premiums first 
ilf of 1915, with $118,937; the Royal 
as next ith $103,885; then followed 
the Home and Home Und. with $122,000. 
Insurance Company of North America 
a next with $78,854; Fire Associa- 
$78,350; Pennsylvania, $63,682. 


D. W. MORRISON’S CHANGE 


Daniel W. Morrison, who has been 
with the Globe Indemnity Company 
ce its organization in 1911, will join 
Fred S. James & Co. as New York City 
special agent He has many friends 
and his prospects in his new position 


ire bright. 


TAKE CHARGE OF PACIFIC FIRE 

C. V. Me 
tire from the firm of J. S. 
& Co. on Oct and as officers of the 
Pacific Fire Insur Company take 
the management of that com 


erole and L. R. Bowden re- 
Frelinghuysen 


ance 


OPTION EXPIRES 


The option on the tock of the Teu- 
lia F ( Pittsburgh, which was 
db p of New York men, has 
ired and has not ben renewed. 
Robert D. Tweedale has been made 
resident of the Merchants & Manu- 


icturers’ Fire of Baltimore. 





GOES WITH PENN. STATE FUND 

The employes of the State Insurance 
Fund gave a farewell dinner on Tues- 
day at the Kloister Glocks, to Albert L. 
Allen, who has resigned his position 
as auditor to accept that of assistant 
manager of the Pennsylvania State In- 


BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 


(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 


surance Fund. Mr. Allen has been 
with the New York State Insurance . 
Fund from the beginning in charge of Head Office, Toronto, Canada 


accounting and pay- 
He leaves for 


the bookkeeping, 
roll auditing department. 


United States Branch 








Harrisburg at once to take up his new January 1, 1915 

duties BN ss int ting ntivecowontnc «++--. $1,843,585.14 

4 rome F Surplus in United States........ 723,432.70 
Speeches were made by Professor W. R. BROCK, President 

‘ se i. “ mt nh. BR » side 

Baldwin, manager of the State Fund, W. B, MEIKLE, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mer 

and Mr. Nicholas W. Muller, assistant ; 

manager. 





CASH CAPITAL $700,000.00 


CLEVELAND NATIONAL 


Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


HYMAN D. DAVIS, President 
@. T. BROWN, Secretary 


CARROLL L. DeWiTT, 
Vice-Pres. & Man. Underwriter 





A strong, modern Company that believes in the American 
Agency System and upholds it 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES DESIRED 











NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January 1, 1915, to New York Insurance Department 





LIABILITIES 
Re Le eee a Re re a 2,000,000.00 
Funds Reserved to Meet All Liabilities, " Re-Insurance | 
Legal Standard .... ee papi 8,994,582.95 
Unsettled Losses and Other Claims .. 1,553,593-01 
Net Surplus Over Capital and Liabilities 3,501.249.48 
Se ne, SNE Be TIE oc cvcnewdidcccvnnccndicetcseseanad $16,049,425.44 
H. A. Smith, President S. T. Maxwell, Asst. Secy. F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
G. H. Tryon, Secretary C. §. Langdon, Asst. Secy. W. J. Fredrick, Asst. Treas. 
F. D. Layton, Asst. Secy. E. E. Pike, Asst. Secy. C. B. Roulet, Gen. Agt. 
Surplus to Policy Holders.......... $5,501,249.48 











Authorized Capital $500,000 


Brtroit National Hire 
Susuranuce Cn. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 
lines of permanence 


AGENCY CONNECTIONS SOLICITED 








INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 


United States Branch 
92 William Street, New York 








Incorporated A. D. 1822 


The North River Insurance Company 
NEW YORK 
Statement, December 31, 1914 


Reserve for all other liabilities 


$1,727,208.78 


Capital 
$500,000.00 


Surplus to policyholders Assets 


$1,134,980.17 $2,862,188.95 
CRUM & FORSTER, New York General Agent 
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NEW JERSEY LOCAL AGENTS DISCUSS MULTIPLE AGENCIES AT ANNUAL MEETING 


Attorney General’s Office Gives Ruling om Power of Companies to Limit Number of Agencies — 


Criticism for Companies Writing General Schedules 








The most important feature of the 
New Jersey local agents’ association’s 
meeting at the Hotel Traymore in At- 
lantic City last week was the reading 
of a letter from the Insurance Depart- 
ment, giving the opinion of the Attor- 
ney General that there is no legal pro- 
hibition to the limitation of agents by 
companies. This is of tremendous im- 


portance to the agents of the State, be- 


SOME OF 


cause it will aid insurance men to re- 
form a condition that has caused many 
local agents to despair. The Eastern 
Underwriter has frequently mentioned 
the situation in Hudson County (Jersey 
City and Bayonne) where everybody 
from the rent collector to the lawyer 
with a couple of clients “is in the in- 
surance business.” The climax was 
reached when one company appointed 
thirty agents. 

The Underwriters’ Association of 
Hudson County has had the matter of 
limitation up with a committee of the 
Eastern Union, but without result so 
far. The Fire Insurance Society of 
Newark has also been considerably in- 
terested in this question. 

The Ruling 

The decision of the Attorney Gene- 
ral’s office came in the shape of a letter 
to the Fire Insurance Society of New- 
ark from Thomas K. Johnston, Deputy 
Commissioner of Insurance. It was as 
follows: 

Referring to your letter request- 
ing an opinion from this depart- 
ment as to whether there is any 
legal prohibition in this State to a 
rule of your Society limiting 
agency appointments in this ter- 
ritory, I beg to advise you that the 
question was submitted to Theo- 
dore Backes, Second Assistant At- 
torney General, who states that 
he is not aware of any such prohi- 
bition; also, that he is familiar 
with the position in the case of 
McCarter vs. Firemen’s Insurance 
Company et. al.; and that he does 
not think that position has appli- 
cation to the subject matter of 
your query. 

Multiple Agency Resolution 
The letter from the Insurance De- 

partment was read to the convention 
by Frank Heller, fire insurance man- 
ager of the Louis Schlesinger office. 
After reading it he introduced the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Whereas, the growing practice 
of appointing multiple agencies is 
an evil that has been condemned 
by every State commission appoint- 
ed in recent years to investigate 
the conduct of the business; and 

Whereas, the companies so far 
from making any effort to correct 
such evils are flagrantly ignoring 
the recommendations of these 
commissions by increasing their 





appointments and encouraging the 
acceptance of unwise risks until 
the evil is a real danger; 

Therefore, be it resolved that the 
executive committee of this asso- 
ciation give the matter of bringing 
about needed reform its best atten- 
tion, and report conclusions to the 
annual meeting. 

The resolution was passed, and the 


THE NEW JERSEY LOCAL AGENTS 


question of multiple agencies, there- 
fore, looms up as a live subject for the 
association at its annual meeting. The 
only reason for a light attendance at 
the Atlantic City meeting was that 
agents throughout the State had not 
been informed that there was anything 
out of the ordinary coming up. Those 
who know the activity of New Jersey 
agents in reference to the stamp tax 
believe that there will be something of 
keen interest doing regarding multiple 
agencies between now and the annual 
meeting. 

The Heller resolution, as originally 
introduced, concluded with the sugges- 
tion that some plan of publicity be de- 
vised, and through newspapers and 
other channels the association circulate 
to the people of the State criticism of 
multiple agency practices. Mr. Cox 
thought that this might be construed 
as an attempt to hold a club over the 
companies, and, anyway, he did not feel 
convinced that the public was particu- 
larly interested in knowing whether a 
cecmpany had one agent or six. 

Mr. Heller’s Speech 

Mr. Heller, in introducing his resolu- 
tion had prepared a short philosophical 
treatise on the multiple agency situa- 
tion which he read as follows: 

“Contentment is not better than 
riches, notwithstanding the time-hon- 
ored saying to the contrary, so long as 
ir accepts conditions short of perfec 
tion. Contentment with less than this 
saps the energies and brings progress 
to a stop. 

“This homily is not for the benefit of 
members of this association as such, 
for under present conditions there is 
little fear that fire insurance agents 
need to be cautioned against a false 
feeling of this kind. That there is wide 
discontent in our ranks is well. It 
means struggle, unceasing effort for a 
betterment of conditions—in short, 
progress; and but for this discontent 
on the part of agents there would be 
little hope that conditions would im- 
prove. 

“This warning against a false feeling 
of security is for the companies. 

“Shut up 
In measureless content,” 
they seem to have no thought that 
aught can possibly arise to disarrange 
the improved conditions recently 
brought about in this State, and secure 
in this delusion they ignore entirely 


the expressed public desire for reform 
in their methods, or the interests of 
the men in the field whose loyalty and 
efforts have made present conditions 
possible. 
The Ramsay Act 

“Our present law regulating the 
making of rates, so ably administered, 
its results crowding every 
promise, cannot alone bring about 


closely 





AT CONVENTION 


ideals it makes possible, unless i 
agents and the companies take advan 
tuge of the changed conditions to im 
prove business methods in other ways 

“The Ramsay law is but an evolution 





of a process of public education origi 
nating less than a decade ago, and is 
only part of what the public has 





learned about our business. Numerous 








commissions in various States have 
carried on exhaustive investigations 
into the conduct of the business, and 
have pointed out many evils whicl 
should be stopped Some of these 
things they have thought should be reg 
ulated by legislation, and 1 several 
States, notably New Jersey, legislation 
has gone into effect in line with the 
recommendations made Many other 
things the commissions have said 
should be regulated by the 
themselves, but these recon da 





have fallen on deaf ears 





“One of these evils, the on | gi 1 
as of the highest I f las met 
with condemnation by every oO s 
sion reporting, but the « i Ss, so 
far from heeding the warning ive 
become each day more flagrant in their 
disregard of it 1 refer to the evil 
multiple agencies 

Criticises Companies 

“If the companies think they can 
profit by the more liberal attitude as 
sumed toward rate-making by the legis 





latures, and 


put upon them by commissions whose 












reports paved the \ a 
they are eith i r 
standing the 

‘Though the practice of nting 
multiple agencies has been condemned 
il! the strongest terms, as ruinous com 
petition, as increasing expenses, lead 
ing to unwise aceptances of risks and 
contributing to the fire loss, the compa 
nies are putting down agents on every 
corner, and then multiplying their 


number by two, through the subterfuge 
of underwriters’ 
tive, if not actually false, certificates 
filed with the State department 

“The time ne when other 
cemmissions will undertake 
tions, and the way is now open whicl 
will lead them directly to the items of 
expense with which premiums are load 
ed, and when they 
brought about through the _ ruinous 
competition now being waged, the em 
ployment of armies of agents to com- 


agencies and 1iecep 


may col 


investiga 


see the waste 





a fixed amount o bpusiness, 


because of the accept 


ptance by 


jualified agen of risks that never 
ild be insured, it is not impossible 

thought may occur to them 
, could better 


ng up of 


= 


tes, than those ‘ ) ot only include 
expenses, but actually create and 
make them 


The General Schedule 
rhe writing of the five and ten cent 
lule and the 
ness from local 
nsiderable 
1ssio So of the gents felt 
much 
reform jin this connectio1 But others 
ere is no harm in 


) n¢ about i change, and 








it agitation would at least show the 


mpanie if at the agents resent the 
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Will Not Bar Specials 


ire gents as well 
1 ) are me ers should be thrown 
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Mortgagee’s Knowledge that Mortgagor was Agent of the 


Insurance Company in Which He Insured the Property The Atlanta Home ( 
pany has re-insured its entire business 


ii the Fireman’s Fund Insurance Com- 


tated in 18 L. R. 
(To be 











Where the mortgagee knew the own- 
er of the property was the agent of the 
company in which he insured his own 
property it must be shown that the 
company knew of the whole transac- 
tion and ratified the contract of insur- 
ance before any liability arose. The 
conclusion of the whole maiter is that 
the standard mortgage clause was not 
executed as to the mortgager or owner, 
because the person assuming to act for 
and bind the insurance company had 
ne authority to so act, and plaintiff 
knew he had no such authority. Mort- 
gagee’s rights cannot arise above their 
source, which, as we have seen, was 
the void act of the mortgagor in insur- 
ing his own property. The contract 
thus executed forms no cause of action. 
Salene v. Queen City F. Ins. Co., 116 
Pacif. 1114, 59 Or. 297. (Annotated in 
35 L. R. A. (N. S.) 488.) 

Mortgagor’s Interest in Proceeds 

A policy of insurance taken out by 
the mortgagee for the purpose of pro- 
tecting his interest in the property 
dces not give the mortgagor any inter- 
est in the proceeds, after the policy 
was forfeited as to the mortgagor not 
only by reason of the change of title 
without notice, but also by reason of 
the fact that the mortgagor failed to 
fulfill any of the requirements of the 
policy after the fire. Gillespie v. Scot- 
tish Union & Nat. Ins. Co., 61 W. Va., 
169, 56 S. E. 213, 36 Ins. L. J. 300. (An- 
notated in 11 L. R. A. (N. S.) 143.) 
Mortgagee’s Interest After Loss and 

After Foreclosure 

When, after loss, the mortgage was 
foreclosed, the mortgagee can only re 
cover the balance due on the mortgage. 
Hadley v. New Hampshire F. Ins. Co., 
55 N. H. 110, 5 Bennett 700. 

First Mortgagee—Second Mortgagee— 
Right to Proceeds of Insurance 

Where a policy of insurance is made 
to the owner, loss if any thereunder 
payable first to a first mortgagee, sec- 
ond to the second mortgagee, and the 
company paid a loss thereunder to the 
first mortgagee who, being unable io 
get second mortgagee’s consent to turn 
over the proceeds thus collected from 
the insurance company to the mortga- 
gor or owner for the purpose of rebuild- 
ing, did without such consent turn 
over such amount in defiance of the 
second mortgagee’s right to have the 
amount applied on the mortgage debt, 
such action thereby renders first mort- 
gagee liable for the amount so turned 
over. Carlin v. Frey et al., 141 N. Y. 
Supp. 580, 157 App. Div. Rep. S. C., 
N. Y. 84. 

Mortgagee’s Agreement to Insure 

When the mortgage provided the 
mortgagor should insure the property 


for the benefit of the mortgagee, and 





mortgagor made a parol agreement 
with the mortgagee to have the prop- 
erty insured and paid him $30 with 
Which to procure the insurance, it was 
held that this was a gratuitious and un- 


enforceable undertaking and the mort- 
gagee not liable for a loss by fire be- 
cause of his failure to procure the in- 
surance. Hudson v. Ellsworth, 105 
Pac. 463 (Washington). 
Mortgagee—Mortgagor—Right to Insur- 
ance Money 
Where the mortgagee insures his 
own interest the mortgagor is not en- 
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titled to have the same collected on a : nh 
loss applied in reducing his debt, but Bickerstaff has be 
he is if the insurance was effected un- ®2t manager of 

der an arrangement with him. Mc- Pranch here and 
Dowell v. Morath, 64 Mo. App. 290, this city will be 
Dick v. Franklin Ins. Co., 10 Mo. App. building. 


the person to whom the policy was is- 
sued. Brecht v. Law U. & C. Ins. Co., “ The Leading Fire Insurance Company 
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claim that the policy is avoided inso- 





far as the mortgagor or owner is con- 
cerned, but the right to be thus subro- 
gated will depend upon whether the 
policy is as a matter of fact avoided 
as to the mortgagor or owner. ‘Traders 
Ins. Co. v. Pace, 142 Ill. 338. 
Payment of Loss to Mortgagee, Effect 
of 
The payment of mortgagee’s policy 
does not necessarily extinguish that 
much of the debt. Honore y. Lamar F. 
Ins. Co., 51 Ill. 409. 
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THE EAST AND WEST MINGLE 


AFTERMATH OF UNION MEETINGS 


Richards’ 


Interest in Mr. Book—Why 
Western Union Does Not Meet 
in Chicago 


The new experience grading rate book 
of E. G. Richards was informally dis- 
cussed in the lobby of the Traymore, 
after the meetings of the Eastern and 
Western Union in Atlantic City last 
week, but no reference was made to it 
in the Eastern Union meeting itself. 
Most of the underwriters had not read 
the book when they left for Atlantic 
City. Some of them, however, took 
copies and read them on the train. It 
is the general opinion that it is too 
early yet to make intelligeut comment 


on the E. G. R. plan, except to say that 
is usually well thought out and ex- 
pressed, and is a most important con- 
tribution to the literature on the sub- 
ject. At a later date The Eastern Un- 
derwriter will give views of insurance 
men telling what they think of Mr. 
Richards’ epoch volume. 


rate-making 
- * 


Why Chicago is Deserted 

It was a local agent—probably 
Naulty, of Newark—-who asked a 
ern underwriter—probably Tom Galla- 
gher—why the Western Union holds 
meetings in Atlantic City, Niagara 
Falls or some other point remote from 
its native habitat. 
“Did you ever 
ho was for 


Will 
West- 


hear of Jim 
years editor of the Chi- 
cago Tribune?” queried the Western 
manager. “No.” “Well, you have missed 
— about a great personality. In 
the days when he ran that paper he 
arial long stories all through the hot 


Keeley, 


onths telling why Chicago is a great 
Summer resort. But, when Jim took 
his vacation we noticed that he did not 
spend the time riding around the loop, 
or taking in the air on the lake front. 
That’s the case with the Western 


Unioners. They love Chicago, but occa- 
sionally they will consent to desert the 
town for a period.” 


4 . = 
By the Beautiful Sea 

And talking about Atlantic City, un- 
Goubtedly many associations convene 
there lured by the thought of glorious 
baths in the sea and bracing strolls on 
the board walk, but it’s frequently the 
case of the New York boy who has 
never been to the Battery or seen the 
East River. In other words, there is 
sc much talk in the lobby and, real- 
lv. such a crowd of vulgar persons on 


the board walk—2,300 pedestrians 


ssed the Hotel Traymore in one min- 
ute recently—that it is most difficult 
to leave the hotel. And most of the 


baths are taken in a tub. 


* ~ on 
One Way to Prevent War 
When Atlee Brown, that prince of 
diplomatists, and rate maker extraord- 
itary, came into the Traymore lobby, 
an underwriter glanced at his graceful 
form admiringly and whispered to 


another: “Isn’t it a 
not down there in 

help Woodrow 
lin note 


pity that Atlee’s 
Vashington. He'd 
straighten out that Ber- 
coutroversy so easily that 
there would be nothing to it.” But Mr. 
Brown left home on a much more pro- 
saic mission. He came to Atlantic City 


to tell the City Commission how to 
pend $100,000 for a new high pressure 
system. 

* * * 


How to Keep Young 
Maybe it’s Colonel Wray’s smile that 
keeps him so young. It certainly is ir- 
resistible. It’s dollars to doughnuts 
that back in the middle ages one of his 
ancestors was a monk. But, about that 
Winning smile: 


It’s not because it’s haughty 


But, mayhaps, ‘cause it’s naughty. 
* * 
Congratulations 


Despite all that the cynics may say 
there is a real satisfaction in knowing 
that some one you like has been fortu- 





nate and successful. Which leads us 
to comment about the splendid luck 
that certain Western and former West- 
ern underwriters, including Mr. Lene- 


han, United States manager of the 
Nord-Deutsche, had with a gold mine 
which suddenly began to pay tre- 


mendous dividends. If the dividends 
are as large as some of the friends of 
the owners of that mining stock say is 
so, then Mr. Ford and Mr. Rockefeller 
will have to look sharply after their 
l.urels. 
* ca * 
Raw Deal for Carl Sturhahn 

Representatives of foreign companies 
nowadays occasionally are astounded 
to find that they have mysterious ene- 
mies who are striking them in the 
dark, and in this connection no one 
as suffered more than Carl Sturhahn, 


regarded by many as the best mixer in 
the fire insurance business. No one 
has yet been able to discover where 


the story started that he got a signed 
picture from Field Marshal Von Hin- 
denberg, or that he is an officer in the 
German Army. 

As the United States manager of the 
Rossia, such stories naturally caused 
Mr. Sturhahn embarrassment, particu- 
larly when they were printed broadcast. 
The facts are that Mr. Sturhahn is not 
an officer of the German Army and the 
picture of the German Field Marshal 


was sent to Carl Schreiner and not to 
Mr. Sturhahn. 
* * * 
Bright Boys 
Two insurance men who are proud 


ot their sons and with good reason are 
James F. Joseph, of the Sterling, and 
Manager Edmunds, of the Commercial 
Union in the Rocky Mountain country. 

Although not of age young Mr. 
Joseph has already demonstrated con- 
siderable journalistic talent in San 
Francisco and has a brilliant career 
ahead of him, according to those with 
whom the young man has come into 
contact. Mr, Edmunds’ son, a striking 
and winning personality, was touring 
the country for an insurance paper 
when he went into the office of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany in Hartford and asked for an ad- 
vertisement. The Phoenix Mutual was 
sc much impressed that they made him 
an offer to-come with them. This he 


did and is making good developing 
agents. 
P. S.—A sad part of this story is that 


the insurance paper did not get the ad- 
vertisement. 
* * * 


The Tallest Man 


In the matter of height it is a toss- 
up between Mr. Warren, of the L. & 
lL. & G., and Mr. Lane, of the York- 
shire. This may not be true. They 
simply look towering, and measured by 
a tape line they mightn’t be so tall 
atall. 

* - * 
Meets Old Friends 

D. H. Dunham, president of the Fire- 
men’s of Newark, was around greeting 
old friends. He shows no signs of the 


painful accident in which his leg was 
badly broken some months ago. 
* * * 
Mr. Ludlum’s Father Better 
Friends of C. A. Ludlum, vice-presi- 


dent of the Home, will be glad to know 
that his father is on the way to re- 
covery. When Mr. Ludlum received 


news of his illness on the Coast he took 


the first train West and stayed in Cali- 
fornia until the danger point was 
passed. Then he came back, arriving 
at the Atlantic City meeting without 
having made a stop. 

+ ~ + 


Sprinkler Solution 

The Western Union solved the sprink- 
lered risk problem by adopting the A. 
G. Dugan report, providing for a cen- 
tral actuarial bureau for the co-opera- 
tive handling of sprinklered business 
throughout the West. Most of the 
sprinkler experts of the State rating 
bureaus will be taken over by the new 
organization. 
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SO-CALLED SPRINKLER FAILURES 


By E. S. Clayton, Manager 
of Sprinkler Department, New Jersey Rating Expert’s Office 


(Read at New Jersey Field Club Meeting) 








Those of you who have been brought 
into personal contact with the sched- 
ules as filed for the companies by 
Atlee Brown, will recall that our 
sprinkler grading schedule speaks of 
two general sprinklered 
risks, those eligible to rating under 
our “limited” schedule, and those not 
so considered. In other words we have 
by our filings clearly intimated that 
automatic sprinklers have limitations, 
and it is of these that I wish to speak 
to you, mentioning briefly one or two 


classes of 





classes, whose record is bad and pass- 

ing on to a class now subject to care- 

ful investigation. 

Crib Type Style of Grain Elevators 
The old crib-type style of grain ele- 

notice, since 





vator, deserves a p 
it is subject to several causes of de- 
struction, and is most difficult to sprin- 
kle with any degree of satisfaction or 
any strong probability of success. Dust 
explosions are always a possibility and, 
of course, are not susceptible of sprink- 
ler control, usually so wrecking the 
equipment as to assure the destruction 
o: the plant. The very large area of 
such structures with the innumerable 
pockets and inaccessible to 
sprinklers, together with the necessity 
or very large dry systems, which go a 
long way toward draining the supplies 
before any water is available for the 
fire, as well as the slow operation due 
to the above, often gives the fire a 
headway that assures destruction. 

Plants manufacturing hollow goods, 
such as barrels, both tight stock for 
liquids, and otherwise, such as are 
used by manufacturers for shipping 
flour, sugar, etc., as well as packing 
cases, caskets and similar containers, 
have an established record that will 
probably take a great many years to 
offset. 

Grain, flour and cereal mills, due 
largely to explosive dusts that put the 
sprinkler system out of the running, 
show up prominently in “unsatisfac- 
tory fires.” 

Where Large Quantities of Volatile 
Are Used 

Plants in which large quantities of 
volatiles are used, such as extraction 
works, garages, so-called dry-cleaning 
works, etc., are fit subjects for “Sprink- 
ler failures.” I well recall several 
years ago being criticised for not mak- 
ing a credit for sprinklers in an oil- 
extraction plant using naphtha as the 
solvent, the assured being perfectly 
willing to equip as a safeguard only, 
with or without any rate credit: I was 
responsible for the construction of this 
plant, which had absolutely no combus- 
tible either in the building or machin- 
ery, the stock being vegetable seeds, a 
heavy oil requiri a very high tempe- 
rature to ignite it and of course naphtha. 
The one and only dread was explosion 
and to guard against this, every pre- 


spaces 





caution taken. The building was three 
stories in height, but had no continu- 
ous floors, the 2nd floor being a gallery 


about part of the building, the third 
floor being a central platform about 
one-third the width of the building. 
Particular attention was given to the 
roof, which had two large area thin 
glass skylights screened above, the 
roof itself was of corrugated iron sup- 
ported, but only lightly fastened to 
steel trusses. 

The roof was only sufficiently heavy 
to support the snow load with a reas 
onable factor of safety. These precau- 
tions were taken to safeguard the ex- 
plosion hazard, and the foresight was 
found warranted before the plant was 
in operation, for while experimentally 


operating the plant an explosion occur- 
red venting and dissipating itself just 
as it was designed it should, by blow- 
ing off the roof, the skylight vents be- 
ing inadequate. 

There was no fire damage to the 
building or machinery, a little paint 
covering up the blistered paint on 
doors and windows, and a new roof 
covering being the sum total of the 
loss amounting to about six hundred 
dollars. Sprinklers in this case would 
have been of absolutely no value. 


Nitro Compounds 
There are certain chemicals and 
compounds that contain the elements 
of combustion in their composition, 
naturally these we expect will not be 
susceptible of sprinkler control—to 
this class belongs the nitro cellulose 
compounds and other nitro compounds, 
fulminates, ete. Smokeless powders, 
guncottons, nitro glycerine, pyralin, 
zylonite, fiberloid celluloid, ete. In 
small quantities, distributed, fires may 
be controlled, but the chap who wants 
to start a ton of this class of material 
at one time and place need invite me 

as a distant spectator only. 


Where Protection Failed 

Some years ago one of the heaviest 
sprinkler losses assessed against the 
stock fire insurance companies, start- 
ed in a more or less mysterious man- 
ner in a fur storage vault protected 
against fire by a dry-pipe sprinkler sys- 
tem, and an automatic fire alarm 
(fixed temperature thermostat sys- 
tem), against moth and vermin by a 
circulating cold-air (direct expansion- 
ammonia) system, and against burgla- 
ry by a double vault door with combi- 
nation lock, and heavy and substantial 
brick walls. This combination proved 
a disastrous one for the companies. 
3ecause of the protection (?) heavy 
liability was assumed, Because of the 
combination of a low heat value of 
furs as a fuel, making as they do a 
slow smouldering fire, and the absorp- 
tion of the heat almost as fast as made 
by the expansion coils of the ammonia 
machine, the heat of the fire being ab- 
sorbed and returned as cold air to 
again sponge up more heat, the opera- 
tion of both automatic alarm and 
sprinklers was very slow. Finally when 
they did operate, due in part to ob- 
struction, they did not extinguish the 
fire and upon the arrival of the fire 
department they were met by the vault 
door and walls that defied their efforts 
to get at the seat of the fire for some 
time. Result, as I recall, a loss of 
somewhere in the neighborhood of six 
hundred thousand dollars. The lesson 
of this fire was a bitter one but did not 
seem to awaken any special investiga- 
tion or call any particular attention to 
the delay to be naturally expected in 
the operation of sprinklers due to re- 
frigeration. 

It must be evident on a moment’s 
thought that sprinklers, being fixed 
temperature devices, must of necessity 
be much slower in operation where ex- 
posed to refrigeration than under usu- 
al conditions and the amount of re- 
frigeration or capacity of the cooling 
coils must be taken account of, in any 
computation fixing the rate upon such 
plants. 


Refrigerator Storage Warehouse Tests 

The fire above referred to determin- 
ed me if the opportunity was ever af- 
forded, to make tests to determine the 
actual delay in the operation of sprink- 
lers due to refrigeration and about 
three years ago, through the courtesy 
of one of the large refrigerator storage 


warehouse companies I was enabled ‘ONORTHERN’S GREAT RECORD 


make such tests. 

A floor of the fire-proof section of 
this warehouse was cleared of all con- 
tents and placed at our disposal. Two 
tests were made as follows: 

Test No. 1 was made with the re- 
frigeration system in full operation 
and started at an initial temperature 
of 30 deg. Fah. 

Test No. 2 was made the following 
day with the refrigeration system cut 
off, starting with an initial tempera- 
ture of 30 deg. Fah. 

Tests were conducted as_ follows: 
Twenty galvanized iron pans having 
an area of one square foot and a depth 
o° 3 inches were placed on the floor at 
intervals of 3 feet forming a square 
of four rows of five pans, between four 
of the columns of the building. These 
were filled and kept full of methyl 
(wood) alcohol. Thermometers were 
placed on the ceiling on four sides of 
the panel and temperature readings 
taken every two minutes. The pans 
were lighted in succession, at half 
minute intervals, thus stimulating the 
spread of a fire. In test No. 1 the 
heads operated about seventeen and 
one-half minutes after the first pan 
was lighted. 

In test No. 2 the heads operated in 
about fifteen minutes. 

Shortly after these tests were made 
I was enabled to make a similar test 
in a fire-proof room without refrigera- 
tion, the size of room and type of con- 
struction being very similar to the 
warehouse above referred to. Starting 
with an initial temperature of 66 deg. 
Fah. the heads operated in about six 
and one-half minutes. 

The amount of heat generated by the 
combustion of one pound of wood alco- 
hol is approximately 9,550 termal units 
and by experiment we found that very 
nearly one pound of methyl spirit was 
consumed in a minute from one square 
foot of surface. 

Increasing Deduction for 
Systems 

For the information of those who 
may not be engineers I would explain 
that a thermal unit is a heat measure 
of quantity, being the amount of heat 
necessary to raise one pound of water 
(about a pint) through one degree Fah. 
between 32 deg. and 212 deg. Fah. 

In the 1st test, the total amount of 
methyl spirit burned was nearly thirty- 
two gallons and the total heat gener- 
ated was 2,435,250 thermal units. 

In the test made in an unrefrigerated 
building the amount of heat generated 
was 435,525 thermal units. 

The difference between these two 
results, over two million thermal units, 
represents the difference between the 
initial starting temperatures 30 deg. 
and 66 deg. plus the absorption of heat 
by the refrigerating coils. 

As a result of these tests we felt 
warranted in increasing the deduction 
for dry-pipe systems in grading sprink- 
ler systems, the increase being fifty per 
cent.; or where a deduction of twenty 
per cent, is made for dry system under 
ordinary condition, if in addition to 
being dry the system is refrigerated 
we increase the deduction to thirty per 
cent. 

Another feature that is of serious 
moment in connection with refrigerated 
sprinklered plants is the reliability of 
the equipment. Since these plants are 
usually maintained at freezing temper- 
atures throughout the year, any tests 
involving the flow of water into the 
system must therefore be avoided, and 
yet on the other hand we have every 
reason to believe that in many cases 
the piping is choked with ice forma- 
tion, of course the water necessary to 
form such obstruction can get into the 
system in two ways only—one through 
the air pumped into the system to re 
place condensation and leakage, the 
other through the transfer by well- 
known physical laws of the water used 
to prime the dry-valve, which being 
located in a warm spot gives off water 
vapor, which in turn condenses into 
ice in the form of snow-ice in the re- 
frigerated rooms. 


Dry-Pipe 








SPLENDID SHOWING IN HAWAII 





With $2,000,000 at Risk, $32,062 Premi- 
ums, Had Only $4.17 in 
Losses 





One of the most remarkable records 
in the history of fire insurance was 
that of the Northern Assurance of Lon- 
don which in 1914 in Hawaii wrote 
$32,062 premiums, covering nearly $2,- 
000,000 risk in widely scattered proper- 
ties, and had a loss record of less than 
five dollars. The premiums last year 
in Hawaii for all companies reached 















$558,888; losses, $64,762. The premi- 
ums and losses follow: 

Premium Losses 
Aachen & Munich... $3,214. ....... 
errr er ee 10,243 5.39 
Samer. Cemt. 2.66.5. 10,060 2,803.00 
SG oe oc cate nseerd ea 16,408 552.00 
MOPICUMUTAL 2... 00cse Ee 
pO eee eee 
British Amer. ....... fs ar 
CaleGomian ..cccicces 8,285 825.00 
Califormia ........... 16,353 1,415.00 
Citizens, Mo. .....:... 1973 8.92 
Crmens, We Viwscacic 1,554 1,977.00 
Com. Un., Emg....... 9,68 420.95 
a a Se, ore 159 
CANNON. ice wwakss.an E 
Detroit F. & M....... 245 
RR a i ae on A ee 
Fireman’s Fund ..... 15,928 5,068.00 
en: NN, iwi caso cau 10,43 6.63 
General Accident 11,318 2,572.00 
German AM oi. cksc 974 3.89 
German-Amer. ...... 11,778 4,342.00 
eee: F. Rasksewedwe 14,577 532.00 
oO es 36,558 4,712.00 
NUN > ase cca Gcm aoedinie woe wee? Sica’ 
rn mee? Sars, 
a eae 12,358 211.00 
Home, Hawaii ...... 11,400 1,325.00 
Sk oe eee 10,026 277.00 
mae: “OBA i ec ces 12,321 882.18 
Law Union & R..... 9,202 497.00 
Se 2 2 eee 24,487 1,476.00 
London Assr. vesecs Bees 1,566.00 
London & Lanc...... 17,174 4,920.00 
Madgeburg .......... SS. eee 
Michigan Com. ...... 2,862 283.00 
maeem. ©. @ Misc ccc. 245 2.50 
National > 1,235.00 
National Union ..... 2 9.48 
New Zealand ....... 12,288 5,726.00 
Rr 11,913 544.00 
DIN one Sais a Gicveraterss oO er ere 
a Se Seer 3,312 2,153.00 
Northern, N. Y....... | ii eer 
Northern, Eng. ...... 32,062 4.17 
Norwich Union ..... 9,122 
SN cee tins wesvinwa 3,741 
RD cc st eaws ear 6,392 377.00 
rooenet AM: .....c0. O9Ti 96.60 
a a. en 9,206 520.66 
Peev.,, We isvccccs ME -<chaletecoure 
Prus. National ...... - Bipererre 
ee es, | 2,270.00 
ce sn Oe Ee ee ree 21,960 346.00 
Beet. 0. & Weccccves 6,397 2,959.00 
BPTIMBEGI oicccciécens 10,719 3,112.00 
ae Cer ere e 4,385 5.38 
EN “5. Wsth wd ahges chee eae 18,002 2,753.00 
EE ihn ee nets cals 2 eee 
DN, indict cenekn wah < 9,416 1,600.00 
eee 2,661 49.92 
Westchester ........ 3 Pree 
ee ear 
bf 8,443 208.00 





HOW THEY GOT THEIR START 

Occasionally, an agent enters the 
business through the rating associa- 
tions, but not often. Such was the 
start of C. D. Williamson, of Jersey 
City. Mr. Williamson, by the way, in 
addition to his local agency work, is 
State agent for a marine company writ- 
ing automobile business. 

L. Joseph Koch, Jr., of Atlantic City, 
was a special agent before he became 
a local agent. 


This feature of sprinkler protection 
is receiving the attention of the Sprink- 
ler Committee of the N. F. P. A. and 
will undoubtedly be the subject of re- 
port at the next annual meeting. 
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ATTACK ON TRAVEL POLICIES 


MADE BY COM. WINSHIP, MICH. 








“Indemnity Offered Not Insurance, But 
Gambling,” Says State Official—Dis- 
honest Agent Must Go 


In a paper entitled “Standard Bene- 
fits in Health and Accident Policies,” 
read at the Insurance Commissioners’ 
Convention in Monterey, Cal., this week 
Commissioner Winship, of Michigan, 
used some strong language, particular- 
ly in reference to what he designated 
as “travel policies.” He said: 

“My whole contention is that every 
policy, designed for sale among the 
working men and women of this coun- 
try, should have as near complete cov- 
erage as possible. The working man 
and working woman of the land, buy 
health and accident insurance, for 
what? Certainly not to indemnify them 
for pain and suffering, if they are in- 
jured in a certain way or under cer- 
tain conditions. They buy it to in- 
demnify themselves for loss of time at 
their work and their loss of wages due 
to illness or accident. How then can 
they be said tc have been sold the 
thing they wish to buy, if they have a 
policy that does not cover the illness 
to which they are most liable, or the 
accidents that could happen while en- 
gaged in their daily vocation. There 
are millions of policies sold every year, 
in this country, to the industrial work- 
ers of the land, upon which not the 
least particle of indemnity could be 
collected for an accident happening to 
the insured while at his or her work. 
These policies are for the most part 
termed ‘Special Limited Policies,’ but 
they are in reality a ‘Travel Policy.’ 
They provide for some very high and 
generous payments to the insured, if 
he is killed or injured while traveling 
as a passenger on a steam railway or 
on an electric car, or if he is riding 
in a passenger elevator or public con- 
veyance, etc., and to add a little to the 
allurement to the farmer, it is some- 
times provided that indemnity will be 
paid if he is gored by a bull. I some- 
times wonder why they don’t say, kick- 
ed by a jackass. And these policies 
are sold, by the hundreds of thousands, 
to men and women who work in fac- 
tories, in workshops, in warehouses, in 
mercantile establishments, in offices 
and in the household. The correspond- 
ence in the records or files of the Michi- 
gan Insurance Department, and doubt- 
less it is the same with many other 
departments of Insurance, teem with 
complaints against companies for re- 
fusing to settle for accidents happening 
te policyholders while at their daily 
work, when, as a matter of fact, the 
policy does not cover them while en- 
gaged in their vocation. 


Censures Dishonest Agent 

“Do we hear some one say that the 
company carries out its policy con- 
tract? Agreed. But gentlemen of the 
convention, a policy, professing to grant 
indemnity to a laboring man or woman 
for loss of daily wage and not carrying 
coverage for that which is liable to 
happen to them in the pursuit of their 
daily wage, is not insurance—it’s gam- 
bling. 

“Do we hear some one say that the 
whole contract is set forth in plain 
English language and the buyer ought 
to read it and see what he has bought, 
and do we understand some one to say 
further, that we spend millions of dol- 
lars yearly in this country, to teach 
our people to read, so that they can 
comprehend the contract? Admitted. 
But the State has a duty to perform in 
the protection of those who fail to pro- 
tect themselves. We all know that 
these contracts are not as plain as 
they seem and, that, in spite of the 
Standard Provision law, the work of 


the unconscionable agent is the bete 
noir of the whole situation. 

“It is admitted that it is a difficult 
question to handle. Even if we could 
say that those policies must not be sold 
to the workers of our country, which 
we cannot, we would have difficulty in 
enforcing the decree. We are, there- 
fore, confronted with the problem as to 
how the policy should be framed so as 
to be comprehended by the ignorant as 
well as the careless. Personally I! 
would insist that every Limited Policy 
shculd have printed on its face in red 
ink and in large type: 

“*This policy pays for accidents only 
urder the following conditions:’ and I 
would enumerate them in the same 
large type. 

“The word only I should insist must 
be in especially conspicuous type. 

“IT would do the same with the illness 
feature of the policy, on the inside 
pages, and set forth boldly and con- 
spicuously that: 

‘This policy pays only for the fol- 
lowing diseases,’ and have them enum- 
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Dollar a Month Policies AA 
“IT think it is made plain from the 
foregoing that there is strong ground 
for opposition to the so-called ‘Dollar 
a Month’ policy, unless it is absolutely ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
explicit in what it does not cover as a 
well as in what it does cover; and that 
the ‘Five Dollar a Year’ policy is prac- 
tically worthless in the matter of cov- Future of Agents 
erage. No company can give real in- -—- - 


indemnity for loss of wage for five The Casualty Company of 
dollars a year. Its coverage must be one of the most ageré ssive. en 
so limited as to be almost a joke; and jing and successful companies 

it has given rise to the ‘quip’ that, to field, scored another coup th 
get anything out of it, one must fall when it took over the accident 


off of the left hand side of a street car 
going North at the rate of ten miles 
per hour, and light on the Nor’ by Nor’ re-jnsuran 


health business of the Ameri 


‘e gives this Lompa 


(Continued on page 18.) ness approximating $300, 

















We Want That Man! 


In many insurance offices 
there is an ambitious man 
(a square peg perhaps in a 
round hole) who feels that 
he can make good in a 
bigger field—but for vari- 
ous reasons he can’t “get 
his chance”. 


We are always on the lookout for alert, honest 
business getters. 
and write, mentioning this paper, to 


If the cap fits you, put it on 


CASUALTY ARYLAND /ASUALTY/ OMPANY SURETY 
INSURANCE ERITS \OMPLETE\ONFIDENCE BONDS 
HOME OFFICE—BALTIMORE 
THE COMPANY THAT HELPS ITS AGENTS 





ance Company of Philadelphia 


RE-INSURED BY CASUALTY CO. Gite tnaiana and Illinois 
DEAL 


$200,000 Business of American Assur- 
ance Company Taken Over— 



















































Jersey, 
ana and Illinois 
agents of the 


I majority of the 


\merican Assurance have signified to 
the Casualty Company of America their 


ntention of continuing as agents of the 
l ! realizing the benefits 
iccruing to them in the increased faci- 
lities of the larger corporation. 
"on of American Assurance 
he American 


company, 


Assurance was origi- 


nally incorporated under the laws of 
New Jersey in March, 1898, as the 
American Relief Association In 1903 
Company took the name of the 
\merican Relief Assurance Company, 
anging that name to its present title 

1 1905 
The American Assurance Company 
lt up a large part of its business by 
e-insurances o} other companies and 
eties, and with that nucleus, its 


agency corps was able to roll up the 
nount of business mentioned above. 
rhe Casualty America 


is adopted an aggressive policy to in- 


Company of 


ease the premiums of the accident 
! health department. In pursuance 
i this program, it has secured the ser- 


es of Walter L. Schnaring as man- 
er of the accident and health depart- 


nt, Le Roy Wood as manager of the 
lustrial department and F. E. Teador 
Ss manager of the commercial depart- 


ent H. R. Oliver, formerly vice-pres- 
ent of the Royal Casualty of Chicago, 
vhich was recently absorbed by the 

sualty Company of America, has 


een brought from Chicago where he 
is manager of the western depart- 
' the Company and made an as- 
ant manager of the industrial de- 
tment at the home office. J. H 
formerly assistant manager of 

General Accident, has also been ap- 
ointed an assistant manager of the in- 

trial department, of which C. A 








is manager of the claims division. 
APPOINT C. M. ABBOTT 
C, M. Abbott, formerly vice-president 


e Federal Union Surety Company, 

has been appointed district manager of 
e American Fidelity Company for ter- 
ritory west of the States of New York 
nd Pennsylvania. He will supervise 
force and underwriting in 
that territory with headquarters at No. 


e agency 





1°08 Merchants Bank Building, India- 
polis, Ind 
William Hugh Harris, vice-president 
of the Fidelity & Deposit, said this 


week that the space leased by the Com- 
pany in the Equitable Building would 
be occupied by its New York surety 
office, but that the general casualty 
present 





office would continue in its 
quarters at 84 William street. 
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DEPOSITS 


HOTCHKISS 


SPECIAL SURETY 


OF WM. H. 
Question as to Government’s Priority 
to the State—Points Made By 

Mr. Hotchkiss 


BRIEF 





One of the most interesting papers 
read before the Insurance Commission- 
ers this week was a report and brief to 
the Committee on Assets of Insurance 
Companies and the Special Sub-Commit- 
tee on Special Deposits of the Commis- 
sioners’ Convention made by William H. 


Hotchkiss, of New York. Points made 
by Mr. Hotchkiss follow: 
Point | 
Corporations are not citizens in the 
sense of that word when used in the 


privileges and immunities clause of the 
Federal Constitution, and, therefore, 

(a) A State can exclude from busi- 
ness therein the corporations of other 
corpora- 
Federal 


States except so far as such 
tions engage in business of a 
nature; and, 

ib) A State 
ment the 
States as a condition of do 
therein, provided 





require- 
other 
business 


require- 


may put any 


upon corporations of 





that s 


ments are not in conflict with the Con- 

stitution and laws of the United States. 
Point Il 

A State law, howev which gives to 

its citizens or residents a priority in 

the distribution of assets of a foreign 


insurance corporation over the citizens 
or other States who are policyholders 
or creditors of such tion, vio- 
lates the privileges and munities 
clause of the Federal Constitution. 


Point Ill 


corpe 





An exception to the doctrine in Point 
If is that apparently recognized in 
Blake v. McClurg, to the effect that the 


rights of non-resident claimants against 
a foreign corporation are subordinate to 


n 
rights of 





the local claimants when as- 
serted against a “special” deposit fund 
created as a condition of admission into 
the State in which such local claim- 
ants resid¢ 
Point IV 

It seems to follow, therefore, that to 
be a valid exercise of State power as 
against the privileges and immunities 
clause of the constitution, a _ local 
statute authorizing a “special” deposit 
will be ineffective, in case of the insol- 
vency of the depositing corporation, un- 
less such statute by clear and appropri- 


ate words sets apart the fund as prima- 


rily for the “securing of policyholders 
in its midst,” when such insolvency 
supervenes. 
Point VI 
The same rules seem to apply in case 


pledge 


the 


the words of the statute create a 
instead of a trust; with, of 


same limitation 


course, 












Point VII 
Per contra, words merely putting on 
the depositee, i. e., the State official, 
the duty of holding the fund until the 
claims of all citiens or residents of the 
State are satisfied, create alone neither 
@ trust or a pledge yet any right 
which can be avail of local claim- 
ants either in case of se > defaults 
or of a general default through insol 
vency. Such deposits are merely evi- 
dences of good faith made as a condi 
tion of admission 
In conclusion Mr. Hot said 
Ir ) t t t Treasury 
rule s f ity 
was , te YA 
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claim on the general assets, the mis- 
neous policyholders of these corporations 
seem in need of a_ special consideration from 
supervision as a field of State activity not 
now accorded them. 

In any event, however, it seems 
ever the United States’ priority is clear, as it 
seems to be in most of the States and juris 
whose laws have been analyzed ig 
this report, any audit of company statements 
( the Treasury Department that throws out 
securities specially deposited is a 
The Government in 
ons is certain to be paid in 
insolvency As to it, the existence 
” deposit laws in svg¢h jurisdictions 
immaterial. 
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f “special” 
to be 


seems 


IN FINE CONDITION 


Ocean Accident Increases Surplus $668,- 
418—Examination By New York 
Insurance Department 


The New York Insurance Department 
has made public its examination of the 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee. 


The admitted assets as verified by 
the examination, amount to $5,641,699.- 
98, with total liabilities of $3,668,337.- 


7=, showing a surplus to policyholders 
of $1,973,472.23. The examination fur- 
ther reveals that under the terms of a 
trust deed there is held in the United 
States for the exclusive benefit and se- 
curity of the United States policyhold- 
ers of the corporation securities regis- 
tered in the name and in the physical 


possession of trustees having a par 
value of $3,375,000. In addition, there 


is deposited with various State depart- 
ments securities amounting in par value 


to $528,800. The aggregate market 
value of all securities deposited with 


trustees and State departments for the 
exclusive benefit and security of United 
States policyholders is $3,544,480. 

The funds thus deposited cannot, 
under the terms of the trust agreement, 
be surrendered by the trustees to the 
corporation but can only be drawn upon 
for the benefit of poilcyholders or 
creditors with the approval of the In- 
surance Department or by order of the 
courts. In conclusion the examiners 
make the following complimentary re- 
view of the methods and management 
of the corporation. 

“A thorough and comprehensive ex- 
amination of the affairs of the United 
States branch of this corporation has 
been made. Its financial condition is 
sound and its affairs are efficiently and 
economically managed. Its treatment 
of policyholders is just and equitable. 
The reserves carried for unsettled loss- 
es and claims are ample to meet these 
obligations. This report sets forth a 
surplus on December 31, 1914, of $1,- 
723,472.23, or an increase of $668,418.49 


over that reported by the corporation. 
Of this increase $660,000 is due to the 
fact that voluntary reserves of this 


amount which had been charged by the 
corporation have been disregarded in 
tLe foregoing financial statement.” 


MARYLAND APPOINTMENTS 


General Agents Named at Jersey City, 
Trenton, Montclair, N. J.; York, 
Pa.; Cambridge, Md. 


The Maryland Casualty 
ed Henry & John 
City, N. J., as general 
casualty lines of 

The Maryland 


has appoint- 
Delatusch at Jersey 
agents for the 
the Company. 

also announces the ap- 


pointment of H. H. Biddulph at Mont- 
clair, N. J., as general agent for the 
casualty lines; Messrs. La Motte & 
Bond at York, Pa., as general agents 
for all lines, casualty and_ surety; 
Joseph H. Wright at Trenton, N. J., as 
general agent for the casualty lines 


and Arthur §$ 
Md., as general 


ualty and 


Cambridge, 
lines, cas- 


Hopkins at 
agent for all 
surety. 


R. S. ELBERTY’S PROMOTION 


Robert S. Elberty has been appoint- 


ed Chief Inspector of the Compensa- 
tion Inspection Rating Board. He has 
long been an expert on rates and in- 


spection and accident. 











No Red Tape and 
No Delay 





Incorporated April, 1905 


Alinnis Surety Company 


“WE ISSUE SURETY BONDS” 


Liberal. Commissions _:: 
WRITE TO DAY 


Local Agents Wanted Everywhere 


Attractive Contracts 








HIGH AWARD AT SAN DIEGO 
Aetna Life’s Grand Prize for Accident 
Prevention Exhibit—Won Prize at 





P. P. Fair 
The highest possible award—grand 
prize—has been conferred upon the ac- 


cident prevention exhibit of the Aetna 
Life and its affiliated companies by the 
superior jury of award of the Panama- 
California exposition at San _ Diego. 
This is the second honor of the kind 
which has recently come to the acci- 
dent and liability department of the 
Aetna Life. Only a short time ago, the 
superior jury of award of the Panama- 
-acific International exposition confer- 
red the award of grand prize upon the 
accident prevention exhibit of the 
Aetna Life and its affiliated companies 
at San Francisco. 

The Aetna’s exhibit at San Diego is 
practically the same as the grand prize 
exhibit at San Francisco, except that 
the machinery platform, with its quota 
of full-sized machines in operation and 
safeguarded, according to approved 
modern methods, is omitted and in 
place of the miniature factory model, 
showing a well equipped and safeguard- 
ed factory on one side and on the other 
a factory lacking both good equipment 
and safeguards, there is a miniature 
model engine room with machinery in 
motion. 


RECENT INTERESTING CLAIMS 





Peculiar Industrial Accident-Health 
Losses Which Have Been Adjusted 
By the Companies 


Company of America 
intricate claim for 


The Casualty 
recently settled an 
$73.99. Gilbert J. Shortsleeves, an up- 
holsterer in Marlboro, Mass., slipped 
and fell on the sidewalk last January 
dislocating and bruising his shoulder. 
He became sick in February with poly- 
articular arthritis, an advanced form of 
rheumatism, and later contracted ery- 
sipelas in the face and legs. This even- 
tually caused his death. Jetween the 
time of his fall in January and his ill- 
ness, the assured had been active in 
superintending the construction of a 
building on his premises and also as a 
steam fitter. His widow, through her 
attorney, claimed the principal sum of 
the policy, asserting that his death was 
caused by the fall in January. The 
company contended that his death was 
a natural one and that his beneficiary 
was only entitled to the indemnity from 


— 


sickness, on which basis the Company 
settled the claim. 

An interesting sample of the losses 
paid by the companies on _ dollar-a- 
month policies is seen in the claim of 
J. C. Burton, of New York City, against 
the National Casualty. Burton lost 
four teeth in an accident which caused 
him four days’ disability for which the 
National paid him four dollars on Sep- 
tember 8. 

Four days after he had taken out a 
policy in the Standard Accident, Max 
Fox, a Brooklyn picture frame carver, 
evt his finger so that he was disabled 
for forty days. The company recent- 
ly paid him $66.66 in settlement of his 
claim. 


Winship on Travel Policies 
(Continued from page 17.) 
West corner of his left ear on the left 
curb of the street, and all this must 
occur on the 29th day of February. 
Improvement Noted 

“It is gratifying to note, however, 
that very many of the most capable 
underwriters in this branch of the busi- 
ness have of late put on the market a 
variety of policies, that are devoid of 
many of the weaknesses above outlined. 
Some of these policies are especially 
distinguished for brevity, clarity of ex- 


pression and avoidance of technical 
language.” 
A. C. Johnson has resigned as first 
vice-president of the New England 
Equitable. 





INTERSTATE 
Life & Accident Company 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 








Accident, Health, 
Plate Glass and 
Weekly 
Life Insurance in 
Tenn., Geo. 
and Ky. 











Most Loyal Agency Force on Earth 
AND THERE'S A REASON 


Ask H. D. HUFFAKER, President 











GENERAL OFFICES, = 


AGENTS WANTED 


B. F. ALLEN, Jr., Secretary-Treasurer 








Casualty Surety 


RE-INSURANCE SOLICITED 


C. D. HILL, Vice-President and General Manager 


DR. BACON SAUNDERS, President 


























September 24, 1915. 
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H. S. Curtis, vice-president 


The of the National Casualty 
Moral Co., has written the follow- 
Side ing reflections on accident 
and health insurance mor- 

ality: “There is a moral phase to 


health and accident insurance that is 
almost lost sight of by the agents. 
There is a perfectly natural tendency 
to realize the largest possible immedi- 
ate returns for effort and time. The 
writing of new business presents such 
opportunities, and they apparently so 
completely absorb the agent’s attention 
that he is continually losing business 
on account of lapses. A great deal of 
such lapsing is chargeable to the 
agent’s carelessness. People who buy 
and pay for the policy in good faith 
undoubtedly intend to profit by the 
agent’s advice when the sale is made. 
However, inadvertently they overlook 
payment of the premium on the due 
date, or probably move to another town 
or State and lose their protection be- 
cause they are neglected. The agent 
does not follow his policyholders close 
enough because there is not money 
enough in it to attract his attention. 
For this reason he overlooks his moral 
duty. There is no good excuse for at 
least one-half the loss of business and 
protection, except that the agent does 
not give his business close enough at- 
tention. If a policyholder moves his 
place of business or his residence, it is 
not likely that he will move away en- 
tirely from all the agents of the com- 
pany. The company has agents all 
over the United States, and the home 
office is an excellent clearing house for 
the accommodation of all interested in 
the preservation of business and the 
protection of their policyholders. Every 
agent will be furnished with blanks 
upon request for noting a change of 
address, that can always be obtained 
by asking a neighbor or a fellow-work- 
man. If every agent will make it a 
rule to obtain and send in to the home 
office the new address of every policy- 
holder moving from his territory, he is 
most likely to receive in return from 
the home office a request to call upon 
the man who will move into the place 
where he lost a premium. These inter- 
changes also create opportunities for 
new business at both ends of the ex- 
change line. Let every health and ac- 
cident agent try this suggestion in be- 
half of the people who need protection. 


To the mind of the writer there is 
another moral obligation resting upon 
the agent which should not be neglect- 
ed. It is certainly his duty to instruct 
people in his territory by teaching 
them the difference between good 24- 
hour-a-day protection and the so-called 
vagaries that are only a little bit better 
than nothing. Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion is all right as far as it goes, but 
if does not go far enough. In states 
where these insurance schemes have 
been legislated into laws, the people 
and promoters are having some very 
unsatisfactory experience. 

For this particular reason it becomes 
the moral duty of all health and acci- 
dent agents to educate every insurable 
man within the limits of his territory 
to the kind of insurance policies that 
provide the sort of protection they 
need. He should make them under- 
stand that they have under the new 
scheme no protection against illness, 
nothing provided for the first two 
weeks after an accident, no protection 
whatever from the time they leave 
their employment until they get back 
to work. The agent should teach them 
the difference between an _ individual 
personal contract that recites a distinct 
understanding and stipulates the ex- 
act amount of money to be paid in 
time of need, and some new-fangled, 
untried scheme that will leave him 
stranded some day without protection. 
policies that 
reputation and 


Old line stock companies’ 
are backed by 


money, 











tela Talks With Lo. ‘Local A al Agents 





experience should be substituted for 
any of the new schemes in the field of 
personal protection. The agent should 
see to it that the people in his territory 
are not left to the mercy of a so-called 
State Commission or some inexperi- 
enced arbiters, or perhaps the courts, 
for long-delayed settlements.” 
_ . ~ 


The man who 
Increased buys accident in- 
Value of surance to-day 


Accident Insurance gets three times 
as much for his 
money as the man who purchased acci- 
dent insurance a generation ago. If 
the other necessities of life had 
marched in the same direction we 
should all rejoice. 
The cost of accident insurance has 
remained the same, its value has de- 
veloped along four lines. 


1st. In the increase of actual money 
benefits. 
Benefits for dismemberment and 


loss of sight which formerly called for 
weekly indemnity for twenty-six weeks, 
have become specific benefits ranging 
from the full to one-half the face value 
oi: the policy. 

The period for which weekly indem- 
nity is paid has been increased from 
twenty-six weeks to as long as the in- 
sured lives and suffers total disability. 

Indemnity for partial disability; sur- 
gical or hospital benefits; accumula- 
tions increasing annually the death and 
dismemberment benefits up to a 50 per 
cent.. increase, and double indemnity 
for accidents of travel, burning build- 
ings, ete. (including accumulations) 
have been added. 


2d. Practically all the old _ restric- 
tions have ben eliminated from the 
policy. 


3d. All the provisions of the contract 
have been greatly simplified and have 


been carefully adapted both to the 
needs and to the convenience of the 
pelicyholder. 

4th. The exposure to accident has 
increased many fold. The congested 
streets of all cities are far more haz- 
ardous than twenty-five years ago. The 
individual to-day travels far more fre- 
quently and for longer distances and 


at a faster rate of speed. New hazards 
have appeared such as the automobile, 
which has become one of the chief con- 
tributors of accidents. The greater 
activity and interest of modern life de- 
mand a greater toll of life and injuries. 

The above is but a brief summary 
which could be almost indefinitely par- 
ticularized. 

* = * 

Eugene Oberdorfer has been resident 
manager of the Fidelity & Casualty at 
Atlanta, and has been with the 
Company 27 years. His service to the 
Company has been such that the Fidel- 
ity & Casualty Monthly Bulletin said 
this week: “Not for one moment since 
has Eugene Oberdorfer faltered in his 
allegiance or relaxed his whole-hearted 
efforts to further the interests of the 
organization, which he represents with 
sc much credit and success. While 
there are many able and loyal men en 
gaged in the service of this Company, 
we are satisfied that by none has our 
confidence and esteem been more wor- 
thily earned, and with this expression 
O° our appreciation we know Mr. Ober- 
dorfer’s associates in the field will un- 
reservedly concur. We extend to Mr. 
Qberdorfer our congratulations upon 
his long and honorable period of ser 
vice, with our hearty wishes for its in 
definite prolongation.” 





Edwin Warfield, 
delity & Deposit, 


president of the Fi- 

has been appointed a 
member of a_ special committee in 
charge of the visit of United States 
business men to South and Central 
America this winter. The visit is fos- 
tered by the Government with a view 
to finding out the needs of the Latin- 
American countries. 





Georgia Casualty Company 
MACON, GEORGIA 
W. E. SMALL - - - President 


A Strong Casualty Company Surplus and Reserves over $800,000 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 
ACCIDENT PLATE GLASS HEALTH LIABILITY 
AUTOMOBILE BURGLARY ELEVATOR TEAMS 


AGENTS WANTED IN UNDEVELOPED TERRITORY 
Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office. 








GENERAL ACCIDENT 


FIRE and LIFE 


Assurance Corporation, Limited 
55 John Street, New York 
The Very Best Policies at Reasonable Prices, With Large Assets Behind Them 
ACCIDENT—HEALTH—LIABILITY 
Automobile, Elevator, Teams, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensation, Etc. 
c. NORIE-MILLER, United States Manager 


Metropolitan Department, 100 William Street, New York 
New England?Department, 18 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 








THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 
HEAD OFFICE F. J. WALTERS 


Cc H I Cc A G Oo Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 
F. W. LAWSON New York 
General Manager * 
Liability, Accident, Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
Burglary, Boiler and 145 Milk St., Boston 





Resident Managers 


Credit Insurance New England 


Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 








The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 


HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 
CHARTERED 1874 


POLICIES 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 


Vice- Pres. S. Wm. Burton, Sec. Alonzo G. Brooks, 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


PLATE GLASS 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH 


OF THE MOST 
APPROVED FORMS 


R. R. Cornell, 


Ass’t Sec 














BUSINESS=BUILDERS 


DEVELOPING 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 


Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 


Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts BondingsInsurance Company 


BOSTON T. J. FALVEY, President 
Paid-In Capital $2,000,000 Write For Territory 














ORGANIZED 1886 


NortH AMERICAN AccipENT INSURANCE (0: 


THE ROOKERY 


CHICAGO 


AGENCY OPENINGS IN 


44 STATES 
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Good Service 
AND 


Guaranteed Cost Life Insurance 


are the Cornerstones of our Successful Company. 

Brief, liberal, clearly expressed policies with guaranteed low 
cost are serviceable alike to policyholders and agents. 

Specimens of Life, Accident or Health policies furnished 
upon request. 


FOR AGENCIES ADDRESS 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President WM. JOHNSON, Vice-Pres. ani Gen. Mgr. 














Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


C. H. ELLIS, President 


and lech arm, alates $18,000,000.00 
2,500,000.00 


Total Insurance in force 


Total Resources 





We have a few attractive openings for high class life insurance men throughout 
our territory. 
If interested, write for full particulars, also ask for a description of our New 
Double Indemnity and Accident Benefit Policy. It’s a Winner. 
E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and Agency Manager 
Whitney Central Bank Building 
New Orleans, Louisiana 





A CORRESPONDENCE COURSE OF 
INSTRUCTION IN LIFE INSURANCE 











Among the many advantages enjoyed 
by representatives of The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States 
is a Correspondence Course of instruction 
dealing with the fundamentals of life 
underwriting and the practical side of 
field work. 

While the Regular Course of 27 Lessons 
and Official Answers are _ reserved 
exclusively for Equitable representatives, 
the Preliminary Course consisting of 3 
Lessons will be sent to anyone on request. 


Address: 
Correspondence Course Bureau 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
P. O. Box 555 
New York City 























THE PROGRESS 


R@ THE FRANKLIN LIFE 
: INSURANCE COMPANY 





Is Steady Sure Solid 
GOOD TERRITORY FOR RELIABLE MEN 
IN THE 


GREAT MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


Contracts direct with the Company 
Address, Home Office, Springfield, III. 

















Royal Life Insurance Company 


ALFRED CLOVER, President 


Industrial and Ordinary Policies 





Special confidential contracts for Superintendents, Assistant 
Superintendents and Agents in Indiana, Illinois, 
fowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin 


Now Organizing a Health and Accident Department 


Head Office 
108 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 








OF 
FIRE ASSOCIATION PHILADELPHIA 
Office: Company’s Building, 407-409 Walnut St. 
Organized 1817 Incorporated 1820 Charter Perpetual 
Cash Capital $750,000 Assets $9,091,141 


E. C. IRWIN, President’ T. H, CONDERMAN, Vice-President 
M. G. GARRIGUES, Sec. and Treas. 
R. N. KELLY, Jr., Asst. Sec. and Treas. 


—_— 








Rossia Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


REINSURANCE 

















Pensions for Individuals 


Pensions for Superannuated Em- 
ployees of Business Institutions 
Pensions Instead of Legacies Under 
Wills and Trust Agreements 


We can use a few high grade salesmen in this fruit- 
ful, rapidly growing field 
The Pension 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 














SPECIAL AGENCY OPENINGS 
FOR 


OHIO and ILLINOIS 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JACKSON MALONEY, Manager of Agencies 
PHILADELPHIA 


ALL STANDARD FORMS OF LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 

















